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ALL THINGS TEMPERATE. 


INSTRUCT YOUR CHILDREN 


— FROM — 


Smith’s Physiology. 


“In a work which professes to teach scientific truths, I regard it as an essen- 
It is expedient. In the long run it is the more effect- 


Whenever a man begins to advocate any cause, how- 


tial to be fair aud candid. 
ive method, and itis right. 
ever good, by the suppression or distorted presentation of the truth, he is tending 
to failure." THAYER SMITH. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


HARRISON HUME, N. E. Agent, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Phys 


A valuable text-book for schools and colleges, “‘ A New School of Physiology,” has been published by Porter 
& Coates, It is prepared by R. J. Duna ison, A.M., M.D., authorof the‘ Medical Dictionary,” “ Reference 
Book,” etc. As might be expected, it is a carefully and judiciously prepared work, adapted to the understanding 
of young students, and presents the subject in a more interesting manner than is usual in scientific text-books. 
It is profusely illustrated.— Boston Transcript. 

The work is carefully written, in language ad style adapted to the understanding and appreci- 
ation of pupils in CommMON SCHOOLS, HIGH SOHOOLS, and ACADEMIES ; the object being to teach Physiology 
in a way that will render the snbject attractive and interesting. 


Copies sent for examination on receipt of $1.00, 


Philosophy. 


A New Work based on the Experimental Plan, 
By THOMAS V. BAKER, Ph.D., 
Of Millersville Normal School, Pennsylvania, 


A work of rare merit, containing much new matter and all the latest discoveries in this field of 
science. The leading facts and principles are presented in a clear, concise, and logical manner, By means of 
a large number of experiments given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate the sub. 
ject, and is made familiar with the Rzperimental Plan. 


Copies for examination sent on receipt of $1.00. Liberal rates for introduction. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
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900 Chestnut St. 109 Wabash Ave. 


RECENTLY PU BLISHED, 


SCHOOL STUDIES IN) WORDS, 


ef Complete Speller for .fll Grades. 


Of this newo and popular book, of ALBANY. N. , says in bis last Annual Report : 


The substitution ef * GILBERTS SCHOOL STUDIES IN WORDS,” which Is, In my opinion, the 
best spelling book published, was a wise step. 


The book not only offers the opportunit 
to acquire the essentials of orthography, but also by its ingenious and clever arrangemen 
becomes a daily adjuact to iastruction n the correct and elegant use of our language. 


THIS BOOK HAS A VOCABULARY OF NEARLY 10,000 WORDS. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 35 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


87 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JAMES A. EDWARDS, General Western Agent, Dubuque, Iowa. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS F°# SALE. 
OF THE UNITED STATES. THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF TAE 
Routledge’s Histori cal Course FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 
IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
va eee many illustrations. About 225 pages 
Quarto, boards, each, $1. 00. 


HELD AT 
SARATOGA, JULY, 1885. 
FPRANCE OFFICERS COMMITTEES 
GERMANY, FOR THE YEAR 1885-6, 
120 PAGES, OCTAVO, IN PAPER COVERS. 
PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITED 
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IRELAND, 


and Teachers will find this 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnis on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
505 eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 


ea Primary and Grammar Schools. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
TRIGONOMETRY & SURVEYING, 


Educators proposing achange in Mathematical Text-books will do well to examine them. 


THOMPSCN, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


i High Schools and Academies. 


THE MOST POPULAR SPELLER PUBLISHED. 


Harrington’s Graded Spelling Book. 


It impresses both the SPELLING and the MEANING of words upon the memory, teaching to USE by USING. 


“ HARRINGTON SPELLER ” has been adopted for use in 


NEW YORK CITY, BROOKLYN, JERSEY CITY, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 


EAST SAGINAW, MICH., and the State of NORTH ror rabueeates 
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WALMSLEY & CO, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Ont- 
bts, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Tllustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogues for three 
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must well consider the waste and supply of 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foon to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bwery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


sale by druggists or by mail, $i. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West Sr., N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
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CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BUR) 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Sapplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a specialty 


lowest -—" in manufacture. 


Solid Slate Blackboard. 


No imitation. The Best in the World Up with thr 
times. Neat, Elegant, Cheap. Lasts forever. An 
s‘ze, 44 or % toch thick, Tile, Roofiog Slate, and other 
Slate wouds for sale. Write, 


THE BLACKBOARD SLATE CoO., 
550 d FAIR HAVEN, VT. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 
For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application 
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Hstey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasutneton 8r., Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and bighly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & CO. Estab- 
WEST TROY, N. Y./ lished 1826 
Fuli descriptions and prices on applicat’n, 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pere Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alwrms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Cata nt Free, 
ati, 


legne se 
VANDUZEN & TiT, Cincine 


Send six cents for e, and 
receive free, a costly box of goods 

@ which will help all, of either sex, 
«3 in this 


more money nyt e 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


Established 1866. Curt W. M ey er 357 Fourth Ave., 


Address for Catalogs, etc. NEW YORK. 


IMPORTER AND 


Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and Chemistry jor Schools,” Colleges, and Students a specialty, 
123 ST. MANU’ FR. OF 


Chemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


6 BABCLAY 


and 95 John &t., 
NEW YORK. 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition < 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or/> 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


PUPPLIES 

Teachers with desirable positions. 

Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 

and Tutors 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

4. Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we des're no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new eupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the managemept of a profes- 
sional educator who has spert forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


agency. 
Xo charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Burean. 
Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Free. 


B.—NOW I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
OCCUR. Address 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


:| PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS, CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Inatruments for High Schoo!s and OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 


Catalogue of Anaiomical Medeis. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO.., 


Successors to BAKER, Pratr & Co, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in 


the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 


TELLUREANS, 


“TRIUMPH ” MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
“PARAGON ” DUSTLESS CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT ana 


GEOMETRICAL 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOCKS, ete. 


Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 


aSend for descriptive circulars. 


The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by ali Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
3H Send for full descriptive circular. 


Through the failure of a large man- 
ufacturer Shawls, 
there has come into our hands a large 
consignment of Plaid Shawls, perfect 
is, which we propose to present to 
he ladies in the following manner: 
Send us 25 ceats for 8 mos. subscrip- 
tion to Farm and Household, > 
large 82 page illustrated paper, de- 
A voted to Farm and Household topics, 
Stories and general miscellany, and we 
 willsend you oneof these beautiful 
schawls FREE by mail postpaid, 
Mor we will send 5 shawls and 5 sub- 
scriptions to one address for $1.00 
Batistact ion 
ress 


or money refunded. A 
FARM AND HOUSENOLD, 
Cenn. 


PLAID SHAWL GIVEN AWAY! 


Hartford, 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 


SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

We carry a full line of their celebrated pubiications, 
including Jones’ First Lessonsio Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Lliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Composition, etc., etc. We lovite your corres: 
pondence books, and assure you of 
attevtion. TEACHERS contemplating a change 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 


OUB SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO, 
38 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


Room 4, 


NCLO-SWIiSS 

CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


Agents Wanted. | 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample package. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CABROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL’ PENS. (777. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 
AND HIS OTHER 


ADORNMENT FOR THE SCHOOLROOM AND TOME. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


Every S0#00L Room in the United States shou'd adorn its walls with one or more of these portraits o 
America’s Educators, They will inspire young men and women to emulate their virtues,and make 
life's work one of usefulness. 

** We read wisdom frem the faces of the good.” 


ey” Pupils will gladly contribute the money as an appropriate present to their school-room.| 4g 
VOW IS THE TIME TO OBTAIN THEM. 


SERIES I. HORACE MANN, GEO, PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGASSIZ. 


SERIES II. HON. JOHN EATON, LL D., REV. A. D. MAYO, HON. J. D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., COL F 
W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARBIS, LL.D. 


Sine, 20 inches, Heavy Onrdboard. Price Reduced to 50 cents each, 
Address WEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 8 Bomerset Street, Boston, 


Profi and 
AGENTS WANTED. Prottstie, an | 


the N. F. G0, 


e best selling books, 
ife of CRANT, 
J.T. Headley, 656 p., 
$2.75, and Mother 
Theo. L. Cusler, D.D. 400 
5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $1.75. 
Introduction by J, H, VINCENT, D.D. 
The new PARLOR GAMES, “Races To THE 
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Wurre Quartett, Pyramins, the new way 
of Auvtuors, Muccins,etc. All on 60 Cards, 25. 


E. B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, Now York. 


GREEABLE ano [RROFITABLE 
Cut-loor Employment & For Teachers. 


LIBERAL 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
437 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FREE TOF.A.M. Colored Engravins 
Old Sun Tavern in Philadelphia in which the 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL-BOY. 


BY ELLEN E. ARMES. 


Over the hill comes Dominie Brown, 
Walking slowly, with his head bent down, 
His kindly face framed in soft gray hair, 
And his figure tall and somewhat spare ; 
Hands, as his eustom, crossed on his back, 
Clothed in a suit of well-worn black. 
Gentleman he, by the grace of God, 
Though humble the path he always trod. 


And now he is coming down the hill, 

Now, crosses the bridge that spans the rill, 
And now he reaches the school-house door, 

Was it ever so quiet before ? 

Not a child without, but one within! 

Where were they all? ’ Twas time to begin! 
He looked from window, and looked from door, 
And questioned his pupil, Ezra Mower,— 


Most mischievous boy in the whole school, 
Always leader, when fun was the rule,— 
Ezra was silent, intent on his book, 

And wearing a very innocent look, 

Good Dominie Brown was puzzled quite, 
How could twenty boys get out of sight ? 
And fifteen maidens, what did it mean! 
He looked again, not one to be seen. 


Ten minutes, twenty, then thirty passed, 
The Dominie grew impatient fast, 

When, suddenly, he heard a faint cough, 
That seemed to be not a great way off. 
Quick asa flash he sprang to his feet,— 
Kzra looked in surprise from his seat,— 
Down from the ceiling he thought it came, 
And sure enough, all was now quite plain. 


For ventilation the builder sought,— 
So, over the room, with wise forethought, 
"Tween that and the roof a space they left, 
W here through tiny windows, fresh air swept, 
‘T'was plain, the children were all up there, 
But what possessed them? A queer affair! 
The Dominie spoke in sharp reproof, 
“You're caught, come down from under the roof.” 


So down through the seuttle, one by one, 
The children came,—What was to be done ? 
Dominie Brown wore a heavy frown, 
And poor little Bess Grey broke quite down,— 
Hers was the cough caught the master’s ear,— 
7 And sobbed aloud, in her grief and fear, 
Ezra, sir,’’—in a broken voice,— . 
And he said,—if we made any noise,— 


“Te would kill us all,—it wasn’t right!” 
And the child sobbed louder in her fright, 
In the master’s eyes a twinkle lurked, 
As he soothed little Bess, —how Ezra worked! 
, When all was quiet, he spoke once more, 
Ezra Mower, step out into the floor.” 


Faull one hundred years have passed away, 
Since this incident happened that June day, 
But children’s children the story tell, 

And so I heard it, and laughed,—ah well! 
Nineteenth Century children, you see, 

Are no worse than Eighteenth used to be. 


* Che little incident here narrated in rhyme, foccurred in 1785 or’ 
r’86, ina 
rand escapade, pro n 
Most mischievous boy in the whole 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


. Tnere is much said about morals now-a-days. It was 
just so when T was a boy,—more said than done, however. 
—J. E. Morris, Ohio. 


Or the two habits,—the alcoholic and the narcotic, 
—the latter is doing more permanent evil to youth.—H. 
H. Seerly, Iowa. 


We shall make a grave mistake if we give the tem- 
perance teaching undue prominence and neglect other 


points connected with life and health—A. R. Sabin, 


Srupres, such as business colleges furnish, 
may be a necessity, but they are a poor substitute for a 
thorough education. They will, perhaps, make a clerk, 
but they will never make a man.—David Swing. 


THERE are few educational means or methods which 
may not be properly used. A wise variety is preferable 
to a rigid adherence to any one; but were I to advocate 
one to the exclusion of all others, that one would be the 
text-book.—S. Laura Ensign, Iowa. 


RELIGION IN THE ScHoors.—It is not desirable that 
the things that divide the sects should be even empha- 
sized, much less taught, in our common schools. Let the 
Presbyterian boy get the necessary emphasis on predesti- 
nation, and the Methodist boy the similar emphasis on 
free agency at home.—IIl. Christian Weekly. 


Mopern Laneuaces.—It is a very common assump- 
tion in this country that all Germans of some education 
are able to speak French fluently. It is the exception, 
The prejudice of the learned against modern languages is 
almost as great in Germany as it is in this country.—C. 
A. Eggert, Ph.D. 


So Rerortrep.— “The public schools had repeatedly 
been made the attempted panacea for this thing and that 
thing. Hobbies of all sorts have been brought in one 
after another for some practical purpose, such as the ef- 
fort to throttle intemperance by teaching physiology.”— 
Col. F. W. Parker, at Minn. State Assoc. meeting. 


Tue Two Miscuievous which the teacher 
of the present age has to combat are the superficiality 
born of frivolous views ef life, and that more potent, be- 
cause more specious, enemy voiced in the clamor for prac- 
tical education, which, being interpreted, means the abil- 
ity to earn money at the earliest possible age. So says 
a writer in the Overland Monthly. 


Pustic Lisrartes.—The opening of a free public 
library is a most important event in the history of any 
town. A college training is an excellent thing; but, 
after all, the better part of any man’s education is that 
which he gives himself, and it is for this that a good 
library should furnish the opportunity and the means. I 
have sometimes thought that our public schools undertook 
to teach too much, and that the older system, which taught 
merely the three R’s, and taught them well, leaving nat- 
ural selection to decide who should go further, was the 
better.—James Russell Lowell. 


Reapine Crrcies.—The teacher is now bombarded, 
either professionally or officially, from the direction of 
the school-room to the limit of effective force. The read- 
ing circle ought to open a new battery upon him from an 
entirely different direction. He is more in need of stim- 
ulus as a man or woman, as a cultured member of society, 
than asateacher. . . . Page's Theoryand Practice 
is of inestimable value to the teacher, and the machinery 
is at hand in his certification for injecting the substance 
of the book into him. There is no agency for getting him 
to stand erect and stretch his mental muscles in the study 
of Emerson’s Society and Solitude, or Carlyle’s Hero- 
Worship, or Holmes’ Autocrat.—Intelligence. 


Poiticat Economy ror — The very 
youngest classes are not too young to begin with instruc- 
tion in civil government; not, of course, in direct and 
formal instruction, nor in the full application of the con- 
ditions of civil liberty, entire free agency, and the choice 
or election of rulers,—that would be absurd; but in the 
inculeation and illustration of such principles, as that or- 
der is necessary to social happiness, i. ¢., happiness of the 
members of the school; that disorder, being an infringe- 
ment of the rights of society, i. e., of the school, must be 


checked, i. ¢., punished ; that the wishes of the minority 
must give way to the wishes of the majority, but that the 


Clinton, Towa, 


ete “Fd must act in accordance with justice, and 60 on. 
ducational Weekly. 


A HATCHET HOLIDAY. 


BY HARRIET P. NORTH. ~ 


The United States history class began it; for the decree 
had gone forth to our school that Washington’s birthday 
would not be a holiday that year. 

They had been a most enthusiastic class, which, having 
exhausted the text-book, found Bancroft and McMasters 
a storehouse of treasures; pored over the “ American 
Statesmen Series,” and left fresh signs of service on Rid- 
path’s History and Champlin’s War for the Union, 
They had even formed an Indian Rights Association, 
where Ramona and A Century of Dishonor had been 
discussed with energy as well as logic. 

Miss Morrill felt sure of her class; and the class felt 
sure of Miss Morrill. So, when she proposed to make a 
sort of festive occasion of the February examination, they 
were more than ready to céoperate. 

Three o'clock of the twenty-second was the appointed 
hour; and while the boarders were at dinner that day 
the chapel doors were locked, and the good janitor mounted 
step-ladders and drove nails and looped bunting at a rapid 
rate, under the superintendence of happy girls who kept 
calling each other “ Faith White,” “Madame Jefferson,” 
and “ Mrs. Calhoun.” 

When the doors were opened and the audience entered 
there was a universal exclamation of surprise and delight ; 
for that this examination was to be anything out of the 
ordinary course, had been kept a profound secret. 

There on the platform, surrounded by stars and stripes 
and State seals and American eagles, with portraits of 
national heroes looking down on them from the walls, sat 
twenty-five historical looking personages in quaint and 
becoming costumes that contrasted curiously with their 
youthful faces; while in the teacher’s chair was Martha 
Washington herself. 

While the late arrivals were finding their seats, “ Col- 
umbia,” “ The Gem of the Ocean,” and “ The Star Span- 
gled Banner” rang out in spirited chorus ; and then Chris- 
topher Columbus was called upon to relate the story of his 
discovery of America. 

Meanwhile Sir Walter Raleigh passed among the au- 
dience a set of amateur maps of the United States ; some 
showing early settlements ; some, acquisitions of territory ; 
some, natural resources ; some, divisions of the country 
during the Civil War. 

Next, Capt. John Smith exhibited Indian relies which 
he had himself collected, and described customs with 
which he had become familiar during his own imprison- 
ment among the savages. 

Two stanzas of “ The Landing of the Pilgrims ” were 
recited by the “ Puritan Maiden, Priscilla ;”” and Governor 
Carver explained with great precision the differences in 
the early charters of the colonies and the New England 
League. 

General Washington's narrative of the American Rev- 
olution was perhaps a little partial, but might, on the 
whole, be considered reliable, in view of the general’s rep- 
utation for truth. Time would fail to tell how vivid were 
these narratives by eye-witnesses of events, and how 
charming were some of the story-tellers. 

But those who heard John Adams recount the steps 
which led to the Declaration of Independence antl the for- 
mation of the Constitution, declared that they had never 
known anything about it before ; and Angelina Grimke’s 
exposition of the growth and abolition of slavery held her 
audience spell-bound ; while Red Cloud’s story of Indian 
wrongs carried shame to his hearers’ hearts. 

War lyrics were sung by “ boys in blue ” and “ boys in 
gray,” and Lowell’s “ Jonathan to John” was recited by 
a bewitching little hospital nurse. 

Perhaps it was an anachronism for gracious Lady 
Wentworth to give the noble tribute from the Harvard 


Commencement Ode, “To Our First Martyr Chief ;" 
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New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 
But that was easily forgiven ; and surely nothing could be 
more appropriate than a historical sketch of the “ United 
States’ Relations with Foreign Countries,” submitted by 
Secretary Seward, and an explanation of the “ National 
Banking System ” by Salmon P. Chase. 

Then followed a questioning by the class, that was like 
a gay snowballing ; only one was hit with a question in- 
stead of a snowball, and threw back a reply in time to re- 
ceive his next question from an antagonist on the other 
side. A gentleman in the audience, who had been cud- 
geling his brain for the hardest question he knew, begged 
leave to join the game; but he was answered too quickly 
by half, and got so vigorously pelted with queries that he 
was glad to beat a retreat. 

Next, those young patriarchs sang “ Our Country, ‘tis 
of thee” with as much fervor as if they themselves had 
fought for her; and after that Martha Washington held 
a formal reception, which closed with a minuet, trodden 
with old-time dignity. 

But the dignity perceptibly diminished a little later, in 
the dining-room, where the class were in their turn sur- 
prised. Cold baked beans and hasty-pudding graced the 
tables ; and the bread was hatchet-shaped rolls, to be eaten 
with preserved cherries; and the cake bore “I cannot tell 
a lie” in red and blue letters on its white frosting; and 
the ice-cream was frozen in a cherry-tree mould ; and cards, 
bearing quotations from famous American speeches and 
painted with some native flower, were laid at each plate, 
where the napkins were alternately red, white, and blue. 

It wasn’t a play-day exactly, you see, so no decrees were 
broken ; but neither was it every-day work ; and so it went 
down in the school annals as “The Hatchet Holiday.” 


ONE METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGE. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


How shall we teach expression? The oft-repeated 
question met with a most suggestive reply when Scott’s 
Lady of the Lake appeared among the “ Classics for 
Children.” It found its way into one grammar school, 
and wrought a transformation in the language class. A 
“well of English undefiled ’’ was opened to the boys and 
girls, who drank eagerly therefrom. The enthusiasm 
kindled in the glad transition from person, number, gen- 
der, and case, to “lone Glenartney’s hazel shade,” “ the 
silver strand,” and “ Ellen’s isle,” has but deepened as 
they have studied, finding new beauties painted in every 
line, and learning to read aright the beautiful expressions. 
Even the boys who stoutly alleged that they “ never liked 
poetry” have yielded to the fascination of following in 
pursuit of the noble stag; and girls who disclaimed any 
interest in the subject have made vivid word-pictures of 
the Trosachs, though they have visited them only in im- 
agination. While they have read, written, and talked, 
comparing and defending their various views, their 
thought-power has been strengthened, they have gained 
in correct and varied expression, their imagination has 
been kindled, and they have learned to read beneath the 
surface. 

Four days in the week, twenty-five minutes each day, 
the class read the poem. Five minutes of each recitation 
and the half-hour of the fifth day, are given to review 
drill in technical grammar. But the poem is neither an- 
alyzed nor parsed, in the usual sense of the terms. The 
object is not to teach grammar (though the lessons cannot 
fail to increase their knowledge in that direction), but to 
teach expression and insight. 

Here is a fragment from one of the lessons which will 
show something of the method pursued : 


** The*stag at eve had drunk his fill 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade ; 
But when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Ben Voirlich’s head, 
The deep-mouthed blood-hound’s heavy bay 
Resounded up the rocky way, 
And faint, from farther distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn.”’ 


This is a part of the first lesson. The class know 
nothing of the teacher’s plan as yet, their only preparation 
having been a careful reading of the outline of the canto, 
and a talk about Scott’s life. The lesson is in great 
measure an experiment. 


Teacher.—What are we to study to-day ? 

Class.—* The Lady of the Lake.” 

T.—What is “The Lady of the Lake,” Grace? 

Grace.—A poem. 

T.—How do you know ? 

Grace.—It rhymes. (The expected reply. To chil- 
dren that is the one distinctive feature of poetry.) 

7T.—Has anyone another reason for thinking this a 
poem? (None is offered.) 

T. (Quotes.)— 


** One, two, three, four, five, 
I caught a hare alive ; 
Six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
I let it go again.”’ 

How many think this is poetry ? 

There is a division, but the majority vote “No.” 

T.—Why not? It rhymes; wherein is it different 
from “ The Lady of the Lake ” ? 

“T think,” volunteers Frank, “that a poem must have 
something besides the rhyming. There’s a rich kind of 
thought in “The Lady of the Lake,” and it tells about 
something beautiful ; the other doesn’t. 

7T.—What must there be in a poem, then, besides the 
rhymed words, George ? 

George.—A nice thought. 

“ A better word ?” suggests the teacher. 

* A beautiful thought,” responds one of the boys. 

T.—How is the beautiful thought expressed? Let us 
go back to your first point. 

Class.—In rhyme. 

T.—Is that the only other difference you see between 
poetry and prose, George ? 

George hesitates, but at last replies, ‘‘ Why, every line 
of poetry is about so long.” (The indefinite expression 
is passed over for the present ; the coming enlightenment 
will correct it.) 

T.—How many agree with George? 
dissent.) 

T.—How long are these lines ? 

This is a riddle,—for feet composed of inches have 
been as yet their only measure of length. No solution 
comes until the teacher proposes : 

“Count the syllables in the first line.” 
“The second.” ‘ Eight.” ‘The third.” 
“Tn any one of the lines.” “ Eight.” 

“ Who will read it to show the number of syllables?” 

Harold raises his hand. His natural instinct for meas- 
ure was unerring, and the feet were evenly divided, and 
perfectly accented. One pupil after another followed,— 
all happy in their discovery, though ignorant as yet of the 
name of their new found land. The suggestion was 
enough for the present in that direction. 

7T.—Tell me what you see described in the first two 
lines Mary. 

Mary.—A stag, and the moon, and Monan’s rill. 

T.—What is Monan’s rill ? 

Mary—A brook, named for some saint, I think. 

(Johnnie reads the foot-note and amends.) 

T.—Who sees more ? 

Jane says it was in the evening. 

T.—Why. 

Jane.—Because it says “at eve,” and the moon was 
shining. 

T.—Does the poem say the moon was shining ? 

Jane.—It says “ Where danced the moon on Monan’s 
rill.” 

T.—Then “danced” means the same as “shone ?” 

Jane has come to the point where her ideas exceed her 
power of description. She utters a feeble “ No,” but 
cannot explain. 

Harold’s hand is up: “I think the moon was shining, 
and was reflected in the brook, and probably the brook 
was running over rock or down hill, and that made it 
ripple, and so the moon looked as if it was dancing.” 

T.—Whiat kind of a place do you think it was ? 

Harold.—It must have been a still place, for that’s 
where the deer go to drink. Perhaps it was near the 
edge of the woods. 

T.—Now who will tell me all he reads in these two 
lines ? 

Many are ready now, and George answers: “'There’s 
a still, lonely place where a stag comes down to drink, 
in the evening. There is a brook that runs over the 
stones, and the moon is reflected by the ripples.” 


(There is no 


Eight.” 
“ Eight.” 


T.—The next two lines. What is a lair? 


The answer comes promptly, thanks to the foot-note : 
“The bed of a wild beast.” 

T.—Why a “ midnight lair” ? 

“ Because the stag stays in it at night,” answers Ruth. 

T.—Any other reason ? 

“ Tsn’t it because he has made it so far in the woods 
that it is dark as midnight?” ventures Julia. 

They are divided, and remain so. 

The teacher goes on to “lone Glenartney,” and ques- 
tions why it is “lone” ; what Glenartney means ; why it 
is “ hazel shade”; what the hazel looks like, and where 
it grows. 

T.—When did the sound of the chase begin, Bertha ? 

“Tn the morning.” 

T.—Why do you think so? 

Bertha reads : 


** But when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Ben Voirlich’s head.’’ 


“That means sunrise, doesn’t it?” 

All agree that it does, 

T.—Why doesn’t the writer say, “ when the sun rose” ? 

Bertha.—This is prettier. 

T.—Why ? 

The question passes_on through the class. 
line of approach is necessary. 

T.—What is a beacon ? 

Jennie.—A fire built on some hill for a signal. They 
used to have one on Beacon Hill in Boston, that could be 
seen by the ships entering the harbor. 

And Harold adds: ‘In Seotland they used to build 
fires on the hills in time of danger, and people that saw 
it far off would build others, until a circle of lights would 
shine all around.” 

T.—But these lines speak of the sun as fkindling a 
beacon. 

Harold.—Well the red light at sunrise shone on the 
mountain and made it look as if a beacon was burning 
there. 

7T.—What do you see when you read the lines? 

Julia.—I see the sun rising, and the light on the moun- 
tain, and I think of the beacon and the old signals. 

7T.—What is such an expression called ? 

Class.—A figurative expression. 

T.—Why does Scott use the figure ? 

Harold.—It shows a more beautiful picture. 

7.—Find other such figures in the poem. 

The minute hand had finished its allotted semi-circle 
before the search was ended. 

But a small part of the lesson has been given. The 
talks are always varied. No one can predict the strange 
fancies that will find expression, to vanish into thin air in 
the warm discussions, or to become shaped into definite 
thoughts. Sometimes the pupils prepare questions which 
show in large measure their growth in interest and in- 
sight. They are beginning to see, and are gaining abil- 
ity to tell what they see. They are becoming interested © 
in true poetry, and are learning something of the beauty of 
their mother-tongue. Are not these objects to be sought in 
language-teaching ? And do not such results encourage 
further use of such methods ? 


A different 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY.—(V.) 
BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE. 


Perhaps the remark is too obvious to be made, that the 
scheme for teaching geography presented in this series of 
articles looks to the average pupil, and not to special 
cases ; but geography-teaching in common schools must be 
general. What is taught will not answer the purpose of 
an active-minded man through life. Much that he learns 
in school the pupil will forget ; geography changes (thus, 
the political maps of Germany and Italy have been largely 
made over within twenty years); while special lines of 
reading or study create new demands. 

The Amazon Valley, for example, is an interesting sub- 
ject of study in many ways; but the grammar-school 
teacher should aim at nothing more than creating in the 
mind of the pupils an outline containing the most striking 
points in the vast picture. She need not teach, and should 
not teach, the thirteen towns on the Toocantins River that 
one of the text-books calls for, or even one of them. 
Later in life, if business, or a projected journey, or special 
studies, draw the pupil’s attention to the Amazon, he can 
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ises to his heart’s content. It would, indeed, be well if he 
could have a taste of this reading along with his school 
study ; but this the teacher cannot insist upon. 

The classical scholar devotes years to the geography of 
Italy or Greece, or even to the geography of Rome or 
Athens; but a small number of facts, well chosen and 
well blended, must answer the common-school scholar in 


both cases. 

Then it must be observed that there are larger and 
smaller wholes. Maine is part of New England, and 
Pennsylvania is one of the Middle States. Large facts 
often control smaller ones. There is no need, for exam- 
ple, of the pupils’ trying to remember the direction in 
which each individual river on the Atlantic slope runs. 
Two great facts should be thoroughly grasped. All these 
rivers head in the great mountain system that extends 
from New Brunswick to the Gulf of Mexico; the Atlantic 
Ocean, running parallel with this system and a few hun- 
dred miles from it, receives these rivers. These facts 
control the flow of the rivers. Again, if the pupil grasps 
firmly the idea of a great cotton belt, he need not remem- 
ber that Georgia, Alabama, ete., produce cotton. 

What the pupil needs is the small number of really im- 
portant faets properly grouped in his mind, and not the 
myriad of small facts that ean be beaten into him by rep- 
etition. Moreover, his mental geography should be even 
more pictorial than the hand-book that he uses in school. 
In fact, an intelligent man’s mind may be likened to an 
atlas made up of a series of maps. There will be one 
map of the globe; another of the hemispheres ; maps of 
each of the continents; one of the United States ; one of 
his own State; and soon. The nearer it comes home 
the larger the seale of the maps will be, and the greater 
the amount of the filling in. To print such a series of 
maps in the child’s mind is by far the larger part of the 
work of teaching geography in common schools. Such 
maps are the work of time and patience. When they are 
well done, the mention of the name, “‘ The United States,” 
‘New England,” “ Ohio,” will cause the hidden colors to 
flash out into life and beauty. The maps must, indeed, 
be accompanied by a sufficiency of the matter which cannot 
be represented geographically,—what we call “ the des- 
criptive matter.” Nor can we well lay too much stress on 
the fact that a vast amount of matter, both valuable and 
interesting, must be left to later reading and special 
occasions. 

Not one man in ten thousand can be expected to know 
much beforehand about the Caroline Islands or Tonquin ; 
it is sufficient “to look them up” when political move- 
ments make them prominent. Then it should be added, 
the common text-books of geography contain too much 
matter; the children would know more of geography if 
the books contained less. This defect seems to originate 
in the book-maker’s desire to make the same treatise an- 
swer the purpose of a text-book and a cyclopzdia. 

What earthly use can there be in burying the pupil 
under the innumerable mountain-peaks of Asia or of 
drowning him among the “ multitudinous seas” of the 
Malay Archipelago? The stuffing process is sometimes 
so thoroughly carried out that the Sahara, where there 
there are only a few facts to teach, becomes interesting 
and fruitful in comparison. 


PARABLE OF THE SNOW-FLAKE. 


RY L. P. HOPKINS. 

Behold the snow-flakes falling! They are so white, so feathery, 
one would think them light and formless as air ; but, catch them 
in the hand, and look carefully, and you may see they are made of 
Starry crystals of ice, shaped as carefully and beautifully asa flower. 
_And the flowers of summer, too, are they not arranged in beau- 
tiful order,—symmetrical, and balanced in every part, three petals, 
three sepals, a three-lobed stigma, and three or six stamens, as if 
all had been counted and fitted exactly to a pattern of beauty ? 
And so it is exactly to the thought of God. It is the same with the 
jewel in its hidden bed: God has cut it in lovely forms, as the 
flower and the snow-erystal, according to His pattern of beauty for 
the world and for the soul, and the flower and the gem and the 
snow-flake all lend their forces and their particles to carry out His 

law, which moulds them into beauty and harmony. 

Now behold the young hearts God has given you, and remember 
that he would mould them also into beauty, but you must lend Him 
your will and love and faithfulness to help Him do for you what he 
cannot do without your consent. Give him your conscience to do 
everything exaetly right, your love to harmonize your soul with His, 
as the pure snow and the clear crystal and the lovely flower are in 
harmony with His plans for them, your will in choosing pure influ- 
ences, good habits and companions, and avoiding what is wrong ; 
then, as you grow up into men and women, you will have characters 
of symmetry, purity, and beauty, fitted to shine like the gem, to 
bloom like the flower, to hold up its lofty ideal as the snow-flake 
holds its delicate pattern of beauty clear and unbroken through 
wind and storm, that at last you may be set as jewels in God’s ever- 
lasting crown. 

* For the invisible things of Him from the foundation of the 
world are clearly seen, being understood from the things which are 


FRENCH CONVERSATION LESSONS. 


How should French lessons be conducted ? They should,—but, fol- 
low me to one of our classes. ‘There the professor stands before a 
small class. They have had fifteen lessons, and are now in the 
midst of a conversation, 

Mile. Earle.—Oui, monsieur, nous célébrons, le 4 juillet, l’anni- 
versaire de la Déclaration de I’ Indépendance. 

Le Professeur.—Avez-vous été & |’ Exposition de Philadelphie, en 
1876 ? 

Mile. Earle.—Oui, monsieur, j'ai été Exposition de Philadel- 
phie. 

Le Professeur.—En juillet ? 

Mile, Earle.—Oui, monsieur ; je suis arrivée & Philadelphie le 3 
juillet, le jour avant |’ ouverture. 

Le Professeur.—Ah! vous étes arrivée la veille de l’ouverture. 
Mons. Kingham.—La veille? Que signifie ‘‘ la veille,’’ mon- 
sieur ? 

Le Professeur.—‘‘ La veille’’ signifie ‘‘le jour avant.”? Les 
cérémonies de l’ouverture ont été trés-imposantes, n’est-ce pas ? 

Mlie. Earle.—Oui, tres-imposantes. 

Le Professeur. Qui était président & cette Gpoque-la ? 

Mons. Kingham.—Je ne comprends pas ** ¢tait.’’ 

Le Professeur. — Mademoiselle Charles, voulez-yous expliquer 
** était’? 2 Monsieur Kingham ? 

Mile. Charles. —M. Cleveland est maintenant le président de la 
République. M. Arthur ctait president avant M. Cleveland. 
** Etait’’ est l’imparfait de est.’ 

Le Professeur.—Répondez,—Qui était président & lépoque de 
l’exposition ? 

lle. Earle.—Le général Grant. 

Le Professeur.—V ous comprenez maintenant “‘ était,’? Monsieur 
Kingham ? La terminaison de l’imparfait est: Ais, ais, ait; ions, 
iez, aient ; j’¢tais, tu ¢tais, il ctait ; nous ¢tions, vous ¢tiez, ils 
étaient. Monsieur Kingham, donnez-moi l’imparfait du verbe 
avoir.”” 

Mons. Kingham.—J’avais, tu avais, il avait; nous avions, vous 
aviez, ils avaient. ‘ 

Le Professeur.—Mademoiselle Earle, donnez-moi l’imparfait du 
verbe ‘‘ parler.”’ 

Mile. Earle.—Je parlais, tu parlais, il parlait ; nous parlions, 
vous parliez, ils parlaient. 

Le Professeur.—Mademoiselle Earle, avez-vous pass¢ tout le mois 
de juillet 2 Philadelphie ? 

Mlle, Earle.—Non, monsieur ; j’y ai passé deux jours. Je suis 
arrivée le 3 juillet and je suis partie le 5. 

Le Professeur.—V ous ¢tes partie de Philadelphie le lendemain 
de ouverture. Le 5 juillet etait le lendemain de l’ouverture de 
l’ exposition. 

Mons. Kingham.—Que signifie ‘‘ le lendemain’’ ? 

Le Professeur.— ‘*‘ Le lendemain’”’ signifie ‘‘the day aprés.’’ 
** La veille’’ est le jour avant une date mentionnée; ** le lende- 
main”’ est le jour apres cette date. Par exemple, le 25 décembre 
est le jour de Noél, le 24 décembre est la veille de Noél, le 26 est 
le lendemain de Noél. 

Ne confondez pas ‘‘ lendemain’’ et demain.”’ 
le différence, Monsieur Kingham ? 

Mons. Kinghaum.—Non, monsieur. 

Le Professeur.— C’est aujourd’ hui le 10 novembre ; hier ec’ ¢tait 
le 9 novembre ; demain, ce sera le 11 novembre. ‘* Hier’’ est em- 
ployé pour désigner le jour qui a précédé aujourd’ hui; ‘* demain ”’ 
est employé pour désigner le jour qui suivra aujourd’ hui. 

Mons. K vois maintenant la difference. 

Le Professeur.— Monsieur Kingham, avez-vous ¢té & I’ exposition? 

Mons. Kingham,.—Oui, monsieur. 

Le Professeur.—Avez-vous assisté  l’ ouverture ? 

Mons. Kingham.—Oui, monsieur. 

Le Professeur.— Mais vous ¢tiez bien jeune cette Gpoque. Quel 
ige avez-vous ? 

Mons. Kingham.—Je suis 17 ans, monsieur. 

Le Professeur.—Oh! oh! dites: J’ai l7ans. Nous ne disons pas 
en francais: Je suis 17 ans, 20 ans, 30 ans; nous disons: J’ai 17 
ans, 20 ans, 30 ans. 

Quel age aviez-vous I’ époque de |’ exposition ? 

Mons. Kingham.—J’avais 8 ans. 

Le Prof.— Vous ¢tiez bien jeune. Comprenez - vous 

Mons. Kingham.—Non, monsfeur, pas encore. 

Le Professeur.—Je vais vous expliquer ‘‘jeuue.”” M. de Les- 
seps a aujourd’ hui 80 ans, il est vieux; il n’est pas jeune. Le con- 
traire de *‘ vieux ’’ est ‘‘ jeune.”’ Unenfant est jeune. A 1’époque 
de l’exposition vous étiez jeune, Monsieur Kingham. 

Mons. Kingham.—-Je comprends maintenant. 

* Le Professeur. — Mademoiselle Charles, quel anniversaire les 
Américains ont-ils eélébré par cette grande exposition de Phila- 
delphie ? 

Mile. Charles. — Le centitme anniversaire de |’ Indépendance. 
Nous avons encore un autre grand anniversaire & célébrer en 1892, 
l’anniversaire de la découverte de I’ Amérique. 

Le Prof.—Nous aurons & cette ¢poque une autre exposition. 
Mile. Charles. —Que signifie, ‘* nous aurons’’ ? 

Le Professeur.—‘‘ Nous aurons’’ est la premitre personne du 
pluriel du fatur du verbe ‘‘avoir."’ Le singulier est: j’aurai, tu 
auras, il aura; le pluriel; nous aurons, vous aurez ils auront. 
Mademoiselle Charles, quelle est la terminaison du futur ? 

Mile. Charles.—La terminaison du futur est: rai, ras, ra, rons, 
rez, ront. 

Le Prof.—Donnez moi le futur de “‘ compter,’’ Mlle. Earle ? 
Mile. Earle.—Je compterai, tu compteras, il comptera, nous 
compterons, vous compterez, ils compteront. 

Le Professeur.— Le futur du verbe ‘‘ étre’’ est “‘ je serai.’’ 
Continuez, Monsier Kingham ? 

Mons. Kingham.—Je serai, tu seras, il sera, nous serons, vous 
serez, ils seront. 

Le Professeur.—Nous aurons done une exposition en 1892 pour 
célébrer l’anniversaire de la découverte de l’ Amérique. Monsieur 
Kingham, quel espace de temps y a-t-il entre la découverte de 
l Amérique et la Déclaration de I’ Indépendance ? 

Mons. Kingham.—Un espace de 284 ans. 

Le Professeur.—Washington ¢tait-il vieux en 1776 ? 

Mons, Kingham.—Non, monsieur, il n’était pas vieux. 

Le Professeur.—Il est né dans le comté de Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginie, le 22 février, 1732; il avait done 44 ans. Un grand homme 
est encore jeune A cet fige. 

Quel fge avait-il en 1799? 

Mons Kingham.—I1 avait 67 ans. 

Le Professeur—Le 14 décembre, 1799, est la date de sa mort. 
1] est mort & l’age de 67 ans. 

Mile. Earle.—Le général Grant est mort plus jeune. 

Le Professeur.—A_ quel age est-il mort ? 

Mons. Kingham.—U est mort de 63 ans. 

Le Professeur.—Oi est-il mort, Mademoiselle Earle ? 

Mile. Earle.—I1 est mort Mount MeGregor. 

Le est-il né ? 

Mile, Earle.—Il est né & Point Pleasant, Ohio, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom, 


WRITTEN RECITATION IN SPELLING. 


Rale a slate or a sheet of paper as follows : 


WORD. | » SENTENCE. SYNONYM. 
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This outline is based upon the theory that a pupil 
should be able to use every word that he spells and that 
every spelling lesson should increase the child’s power to 
use language. The column for synonyms should not be 
introduced until the child has been taught to use the dic- 
tionary. The teacher will vary this outline at different 
times so as to avoid monotony.— D. Miller, Supt., New- 
ton, Iowa. 


FIRST YEAR IN ARITHMETIC. 
BY SUPT. T. J. MITCHELL. 


Aims. 
I. To teach all the facts in every number, from one to 
ten inclusive. 

This means to teach a number, for example 4, as a 
whole ; the equal numbers <n it, 4 + 2 = 2 (division) ; 
the equal numbers that make it, 2 < 2 = 4 (multiplica- 
tion); the equal parts of it, 4 of 4 = 2 (partition) ; any 
two equal or unequal numbers that may be /fownd in it, 
4—2= 2, or 4 — 1 = 3 (subtraction) ; and any two 
equal or unequal numbers that form it, 2-+- 2 = 4, or 
3 -+- 1 = 4 (addition). 

II. To teach the figures that represent the numbers 
taught. 

Pupils should not only be able to tell the nine digits and 
the cipher, but should, also, be carefully taught to write 
them upon their slates. The order of difficulty in writing 
figures has been found to be as follows: 1, 4, 7, 0, 9, 6, 
5, 3, 2, 8. After the Arabie figures have been learned, 
the Roman numerals to ten may be taught. 


III. Zo teach the use of the signs +-,—, X, +-, and =. 
At first, + can be called and; —, less; , taken; +, 
contains, or in; and =, is, or are, according to the sense. 
For example, let the oral expression for 3 +- 1 = 4 be, 
three and one are four ; for 3 — 2 = 1, three less two is 
one; for 3 K 2 = 6, three taken twice is six, or, three 
twos are six; for 4 + 2 = 2, four contains, or holds, 
two twice, or two in four twice ; and for } of 4 = 2, one- 
half of four is two. 

IV. To teach pupils to arrange work on their slates 
both neatly and quickly. 

Too much pains cannot be taken in training pupils to 
write the figures and signs taught upon their slates. The 
teacher should never receive any work that is carelessly 
done. Special lessons in making figures and signs, and 
in arranging work on the slate, should be given. 


STEps. 
1. Giving the number in a group of objects without 
counting, as, how many ||] do you see ? 
2. Adding groups at sight without counting, as, how 
many are ff and Jf]? 
3. Separating a group into two groups, and subtracting 
each from it, as into |] and |; Jess | is JJ, and less 
His |. 
4. Multiplying groups of objects, as, two |] |] are |fff- 
5. Dividing groups of objects, as, [||] contains |] twice. 
6. Separating a group into equal parts, as, one-third of 
7. Teaching the figures and signs. 


MeETHODs. 
1, Develop the operations by means of objects. 
2. Have what has been done expressed with marks 


Le Professeur.—C’ était un grand général, un génie militaire, 
Ouvrez maintenant votre livre, & la page 45, et lisez, ; 
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3. Go through the same operations with abstract 
numbers. 

4. Fix the operations by giving many practical problems. 

5. Form tables illustrating the operations taught; for 
example, the table for four would be: 3-4-1; 1+ 3; 
4—1;4—3; 242; 4—2; 4x1; 1)4(; 441; 
dof4; 2x 2; 2)4(; 4+ 2; 4; 3)4(; 443; 
4 of 4 

DIRECTIONS. 

. Use objects the children can handle. 
Have a great variety of objects on the table. 
. The teacher and pupils should work together. 
Encourage the class to make original examples. 
Allow beginners to use their own language. 
Always keep the pupils up to their best efforts. 


CavrTions. 

Lead the children from the concrete to the abstract. 
Pupils learn by seeing, doing, and talking. 
Be careful to teach numbers, not simply figures. 
. Have the pupils discover every new fact for them- 
selves. 

5. The pupils should do most of the talking. 

6. Master each number before passing to the next. 


A GENERAL EXERCISE. 


Place one or two sentences, similar to these, upon the 
board daily, and have the school repeat them in concert, 
insisting upon a clear enunciation. Then have individu- 
als repeat the same. Try it. 

1. Bring me some ice,—not some mice. 

2. A big black bug bit a big black bear. 

3. Make clean your hearts. 

4. The old, cold scold sold a school coal-scuttle. 
5. Some shun sunshine. Do you shun sunshine ? 
6. She sells sea-shells. _Do you sell sea-shells ? 
7. A sure sign of sunshine. 

8. His ery moved me. His crime moved me. 

9. Did you say a notion, or an ocean ? 

10. The magistrates ought toarrest the rogue instantly. 

11. The magistrate sought to arrest the rogue instantly. 

12. I shaved a cedar shingle thin; did you shave a 
cedar shingle thin ? 

13. He climbed a long, slender, slick, silver sapling. 

14. Crazy Craycroft caught a crate of crinkled erabs ; 
where is the crate of crinkled crabs that Crazy Craycroft 
caught ?—Our Country and Village School. 


ZIGZAG JOURNEY . ACROSS OUR COUNTRY. 
RY HARRIET A. DEAN. 


VI.— ST. LOUIS, 

St. Louis was named in honor of one of the French 
kings. 

Harry.—Louis XV., I think. 

It was founded in 1764 by Pierre Lacléde Lingueste, 
and was designed as a trading-post. 

In the last century a// the country westward from the 
Mississippi river, not occupied by Spain, was in posses- 
sion of France, and was known as— 

All.—Louisiana. 

In 1803 the United States government purchased this 
vast extent of territory from France, paying therefor— 

Maurice.—$15,000,000. 

In 1812 the State of Louisiana was organized, and all 
the rest of Louisiana took the name of— 

All.—Missouri. 

St. Louis has grown very rapidly, especially since the 
first steamboat landed at its wharf in 1817. It has been 
the starting-point of several expeditions. Lewis and 
Clarke set out from here on their celebrated exploring 


expedition. A river in the far northwest is called for 
one— 


Gerald.—Clarke’s Fork,—a branch of the Columbia 


river. 

Later, General Ashley set forth to explore the passes 
of the Rocky Mountains. 

St. Louis is one of the leading cities in— 

All.—Manufacturing. 

Its brand of flour ranks very high in England. It sup- 
plies machinery to the mines of Old Mexico. What kind 
of mines ? 

AU.—Silver mines. 


her ruler to this country. 
All.—Dom Pedro II. 


1876. 


furnaces of every country. 


farther India. 

What remarkable structure was completed within a few 
years ? 

Frank.—The St. Louis bridge. 

Tom.—The St. Louis bridge is principally of steel, with 
arches sixty-four feet in height to permit the passage of 
steamers and vessels. 

Clyde. —I think the width of the bridge is about fifty- 
four feet, with two roadways, one for railways and one 
for carriages. 

The lower roadway runs into a tunnel fifteen feet wide, 
seventeen feet high, and nearly a mile in length, which 
passes under a large portion of the city. It relieves the 
surface travel in the same way as the tunnel under a part 
of Chicago. The bridge connects St. Louis with the city 
of East St. Louis on the opposite bank of the river, which 
previous to the completion of the bridge was the terminus 
of all railways communicating with the East. 


A SIMPLE CAMERA-OBSCURA. 


This novel instrument consists of a common, round- 
topped hat, provided with a screen of thin tracing-cloth, 
or transparent paper such as is used by draughtswen. 
The small hole in the crown for ventilation, with which 
most hats are provided, allows the rays of light to pass to 
the screen, where an image is formed of any object toward 
which the hat may be directed. 


The illustration shows the arrangement of the appara- 
tus very clearly. The sereen is fastened to the rim of the 
hat with pins ; or, better, it may be cut larger than the 
rim, and held in place by a string or rubber band. If the 
hat is unprovided with a ventilating aperture, one may be 
cut through the hat without disfiguring it. It should not 
exceed one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter. It is then 
only necessary to place the screen in position, cover one’s 
head with a cloth, and point the hat toward any brilliantly 
illuminated object, when a perfect image will be formed 
in a reverse position on the screen, which, if desired, can 
be traced with a pencil. The simplicity and convenience 
of this instrument are its highest recommendations.* 


* By the courtesy of Pop. Science News, Boston. 


TEACHER'S TEN TEST- QUESTIONS. 


1. Are all the pupils busy at their work ? 

2. Are two studying from the same book ? 

3. Is the teacher interrupted by questions during rec- 
itation ? 

4, Are the pupils addicted to snickering ? 

5. Is the floor clean ? 

6. Are the desks spotted with ink ? 


7. Are the lips moving during study ? 


It sends railway iron to Brazil. Brazil draws largely 
from the states in manufactured articles since the visit of 


Mark.—The Emperor of Brazil was present at the 
opening of our Centennial Exhibit, at Philadelphia, in 


St. Louis sends marine engines to Asia, and the ores 
of the State are sent from its wharves to all the large 


Harry.—I think its canned meats find a market in 


8. Are the pupils polite toward the teacher and toward 


each other ? 

9, Is the owner’s name written legibly with ink in each 
text-book ? 

10. Is the board clean, or are any marks thereon that 
do not legitimately belong to the school work, and are all! 
marks neatly and properly made ? 


PEBBLES. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


The other night I went to bed, 

But not to sleep, for my poor head 

Was filled with a most awful dread. 
Examinations! 


I thought of this, and then of that ; 

Of set and sit; which goes with sat ? 

I fear my brain has run to fat. 
Examinations! 


Next came the base and rate, per cent., 

Of money to an agent sent, 

And with that word all of them went. 
Examinations! 


Then my lessons I try to spell ; 

Which words have two, and which, one L ? 

O, my poor brain! I cannot tell. 
Examinations! 


Where is Cape Cod, and where Pekin ? 

Where do the rivers all begin ? 

A high per cent. I cannot win. 
Examinations! 


Who was John Smith? What did he do? 

And all the other fellows, too ? 

You must tell me, I can’t tell you. 
Examinations! 


O welcome sleep! at last it came, 
But not to rest me, all the same ; 
For in my dreams this is my bane,— 


Examinations! 


W. M.*G. 


— ‘Come here, Walter, and let me shave you, too,’’ said Uncle 
Alfred, who was tonsorially employed, to his five-year-old nephew. 
‘** No,”’ was the prompt response; ‘‘ my whisters ain’t ripe yet.” 
—Harper’s Bazar, 


— The Australasian colonies of Victoria, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, Fiji, and Queensland, have formed a federation, and the 
Federal Legislature will meet on the 25th of thismonth. New South 
Wales, New Zealand, and South Australia declined to unite their 
fortunes with this second British federation. 


— It is stated in the last issue of Science that Dr. Bechstein as- 
serts that the house sparrow could be taught to speak, and men- 
tions a clergyman of Paris who had two of these birds which could 
repeat the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh commandments. It is 
gravely stated that when these birds quarreled over their food, 
**one of them would admonish the other with the remark, ‘ Tu ne 
voleras pas.’”’ Bear in mind that Te Journal does not indorse 
this story. Itis the toughest thing yet. The sparrows on Boston 
Common may yet be heard chanting the City Ordinances. 


— It is demonstrated that the weight of the earth is 5,855,000,- 
000,000,000 tons; yet the thimbleful of alleged brains that edits 
the Cambria Nosegay thinks he tilts it up when he walks abroad. 
—Fox Lake (Wis.) Breeze. 


— ‘‘Alphonzo, tell me what four monarchs preceded William V ? ”’ 
Al. (better in arithmetic than in history): “* Willum the Fourth, 
Willum the Third, Willum the Second, Willum the First.”’ 


— Mother: “‘ My little girl goes to sleep so nicely every night 
when I sing to her! Isn’t that so, Mamie ?’’ Mamie: “ Yes, 
that’s so, ma.’”’ The mother leaves the room for a moment, and 
Mamie says to the visitor: ‘‘ Don’t tell ma, but I only make out 
that I am asleep to get her to stop singing; she sings so awful 
bad.”’—Tezas Siftings. 


— A youngster, while perusing a chapter in Genesis, turning to 
his mother, inquired if people in those days used to do sums on the 
ground. It was discovered that he had been reading the passage, 
** And the sons of men multiplied upon the face of the earth.’’— 
Exchange. 


— Saxon Passenger (on Highland coach): ‘‘Of course, you’re 
well acquainted with the country round about here; do you know 
‘Glen Accron’?”’ Driver: Aye, weel.’? Saxon Passenger 
(who had just bought the estate): ‘* What sort of a place is it ?”’ 
Driver : ‘* Weel, if you saw the deil tethered on’t, ye’d just say, 
‘ Puir brute!’ ”’—Punch. 


— An Irishman, who was a dealer in a small way, and kept a 
little donkey and a cart, came on one occasion to a bridge where a 
toll was levied, but, to his disappointment, found that he had not 
money enough to pay. <A thought struck him. He unharnessed 
the donkey and put it into the cart. Then, getting in between the 
shafts himself, he pulled the cart, with the donkey standing on it, 
to the bridge. In due course he was hailed by the toll-collector. 
‘** Hey, ma man,”’ cried the latter; ‘‘whaur’s yer toll?” ‘‘ Be- 
dad,” said the Irishman, ‘‘ jist ax the droiver.”’ 


— Scene at College Town: Student (to servant at the door) : 
‘**Miss Brown?” Servant: “‘She’s engaged.’’ Student: 
know it. 1’m what she’s engaged tw.” 


— There is a very old saying with which every one is familiar : 
“* He’s worth his weight in gold.’ It is more than probable that 
this saying came, like many other good ones, from the Kast, where 
all the wise men are supposed to reside. At Travancore, the other 
day, a curious ceremony illustrative of this was performed. The 
Maharajah was weighed against a mass of pure gold, which was 
then dispensed in charity. This custom, called ‘* Tulabhara,’’ is 
one of great antiquity, and is said to be traceable in Travancore to 
the fourth century. It is not unknown in other parts of India, 
though, of course, gold is only used in the case of wealthy persons, 
the humbler sort being content to weigh themselves against spices 
or grain. On the present occasion the Maharajah weighed 130 
pounds. The Brahmins, it is said, wished to defer the ceremony, 
in the hope that the Maharajah might more nearly approach the 
weight of his father, who did not undergo the rite until forty-seven 
years old, when he weighed 206 pounds.— Er. 


— Mr. Howells makes a woman character in ‘‘ the latest install- 
ment of ‘ Indian Summer’ “‘ tremble into a chair.”? Before long, 


as the prospect now is, he will have his hero shiver into his boots. 
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LAST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY LESSON RE- 
VIEWED. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


IN WONDERLAND. 


I left my party established for the night at the Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel, knowipg that ‘* mine host,’’ Mr. Dyer, and his able 
corps of assistants, would look after all their needs. Early morn- 
ing found every one astir and the broad space before the hotel filled 
with a miscellaneous array of coaches, buck-boards, and ‘‘ jerkeys”’ 
awaiting their respective occupants. Our party of four was as- 
signed to one of the latter vehicles, a sort of nondescript affair with 
two seats facing each other. Although there were some times when 
we considered its name singularly appropriate, as a rule our four 
horses bore us comfortably and steadily along. After leaving the 
hotel the road for the first two miles climbs the steep Terrace 
Mountain. Until last summer the ascent was a matter of some 
difficulty; but the thousands of dollars expended in the early part 
of the season enabled the later tourists to ride over a fine, macada- 
mized road, through a forest of fir and cedar, to the brow of that 
mountain; then, at the base of beetling crags, along grassy plateaus 

vlhere 
: ‘* Flowers spring up unsown and die ungathered,”’ 
by svlvan lakes and dashing cascade the route winds, until the Ob- 
sidian or Voleanie Glass Cliffs are reached. These are about 2v0 
feet in height, and extend for 1,000 feet continuously, although 
there are out-eroppings some miles beyond. As we rode slowly 
along we were told how Colonel Norris,—at this time superintend- 
ent of the Park,—built great fires upon the fallen masses, then 
dashed cold water upon them, thus breaking them into fragments 
which could be handled. Of these a glass carriage-way was con- 
structed for a quarter of a mile along the shores of Beaver Lake. 
As its name suggests, this lake was famed by the industrious little 
animals whose habitations are to be seen in different directions. 
With little time to tell of Green Creek, which, like a noisome ser- 
pent, trails its way along beside us, we cross the divide separating 
the routes of the Gardiner river from those of the Gibbon; then 
cross a park-like area and comé to a noon-tide halt at the assem- 
blage of tents known as Norris’, 

An after-dinner walk brings us to Norris Geyser Basin, our first 
experience in the ** Fire-Hole’’ region. The earth rumbles and 
roars; a burst of steam throws itself high in air from a rent which, 
but a moment since, seemed solid ground; vile vapors fill the air; 
‘* paint-pots’’ of various colors blob and spatter, until one can 
fauey he almost sees Macbeth’s witches about the caldron and hears 
the chorus, 


‘* Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble!”’ 


Dead trees reach up ghostly arms, and the whole scene is so uncanny 
that we no longer wonder at the marvelous stories told by the lone 
trapper who first visited this basin. Although the place was often 
referred to as ** Coulter’s Hell,’’ still his stories were classed with 
what some one mildly terms ** inventions of over-developed imag- 
iuations.’’ Before leaving this basin we turn aside to look at ‘‘ Em- 
erald Pool,’ whose clear, sparkling waters, rivaling the gem whose 
name they bear, contrast strangely with a seething mud-pot but a 
rod or two distant. 

About half-way between the Norris Basin and the hotel at the 
Vire-Hole or Lower Geyser Basin, we reach the Gibbon Cafion. 
It is as aggravating to pass it without time to tell of its wonders as 
it was to be obliged to remember, as we scrambled down the more- 
thau-steep incline to visit Gibbon Falls, that the afternoon was 
waning and we had yet nearly twenty miles togo. Each one voted, 
—when he had regained sufficient breath to say anything,—that 
the picture more than repaid him for his toil. 

On through the cafion, over the divide separating the Gibbon 
aud Fire-Hole rivers, and another basin is reached. Here are two 
hotels ; one of them is said to be painted with paint obtained in one 
of the numerous natural ** paint-pots’’ near by. A little glue 
added prepared it for use. One of these ‘‘ paint-pots,’’—a double 
pool,—presented a singular appearance; one side being filled with 
a seething liquid, creamy white; theother a bright vermilion. The 
most noted geyser in the lower basin is the ‘* Fountain;’’ but we 
were not fortunate enough to see it in action. 

Following the narrow valley of the Fire-Hole river a couple of 
miles, the Middle Geyser Basin is reached,—the site of the Excel- 
sior Geyser. This, the most powerful geyser known, was first 
thought to be an immense spring. It was appropriately named the 
‘* Caldron,”” by Dr. Hayden’s party, in 1871. 1n 1880 it suddenly 
made its début as a geyser, which belittled all in the vicinity. 
Colonel Norris tells us that its eruptions exhibited a power almost 
incredible, ** elevating sufficient water to heights of from 100 to 300 
feet to render the Fire-Hole river,—here nearly 100 yards wide,— 
« foaming torrent of steaming water, and hurling rocks of from 
one to two hundred pounds in weight, like those from an exploded 
imine, over surrounding acres.” 

A while it inereased in activity, then suddenly ceased; and for 
some time there has been no eruption. As one of the drivers ex- 
pressed it, ** It don’t geyse no more.”’ To us it appeared a boiling 
pool 250 feet in diameter, about fifteen feet above the river. The 
elfect of the numerous streams flowing from it to the river,—some 
red, others bright yellow,—displayed upon a background of white, 
can be better imagined than described. 

But a short distance from the “* Excelsior” is ‘‘ Paradise Lake” 
or ** Grand Prismatic Spring,’’ the largest and most beautiful 
spring in the park. The brilliant tints of the water suggest that 


‘** A ravelled rainbow overhead ”’ 


“* Let down to earth its varying thread,” 


as if, by means of ‘* Paradise Lake,” to partly reclaim the ‘‘Hell’s 
llalf-Acre’? in which it is situated. 

If, as we left ‘* Hell’s Half-Acre’”’ and crossed the little foot- 
bridge to where our ‘‘ John” and “ jorkey ””? awaited us, we ex- 
claimed, ** The half has never been told!’’ what could we say when, 
‘an hour or two later, we entered a narrow valley, less#than a mile 
in length, where are gathered hundreds of springs and no less than 
'wenty-six geysers ? 

Uuce visited, the “‘ Upper Geyser Basin ” will never be forgotten. 
it is walled in by heavily-timbered mountains ; its ridges and knolls 
~~ crowned with geysers about which the mineral deposits have 
built cones, pyramids, castles, and grottos of every variety of design. 

hese shapes, or some peculiarity of their eruptions, have given rise 
to the names by which the geysers are known. ‘The earth is fairly 
perforated by steam-vents. Hot and cold springs are side by side, 
and puffs of steam rise up in such unexpected spots that I must 
coutess a sort of fellow-feeling with the boy who was sent from one 
of the camping wagons to procure a supply of water. Bending 
over a peaceable looking pool, he was suddenly greeted by a cloud 
of steam full in his face. Pale with fright, he rushed after the 
“gon, exclaiming frantically, ‘* Drive on quick, pa! hell aint far 
off! we shall fall through!”? If geysers are, as they are often 
called, the safety-valves of nature, she surely has centered a full 
‘upply in this locality. ‘To quote the names of all, and to attempt 


has here 


‘o give the periods of their activity would needlessly weary 


reader. I heard such a variety of “authentic (?) accounts” that 
I was left hopelessly muddled. One, however, is too well known 
to be omitted. 
In the vicinity of ‘‘ Old Faithful ’’ one might almost dispense with 
a clock, so poery does she make known her presence every 
hour. While many of the others are capricious, she never fails. 
One of the drivers remarked to a friend of mine, “I tell ye, when 
I invest my money in geysers, I'll take Old Faithful every time! 
If *twant for her the hull thing’d beafraud!”’ From a crater two 
feet wide 
feet into the air, after an interval of preliminary groans and 
splashes. It lasts about five minutes, often beginning by jets or 
spurts as if the steam were not all let on at once. After its great- 
est height is attained, it dies away in the same way, the last minute 
or so the eruption being almost entirely of steam. I gazed upon 
this wondrous picture when the sky was painted with gorgeous sun- 
set tints; again, when the full moon, 
**in all her pride, 
Like a spirit glorified, 
Filled and overflowed the night 
With revelations of her light”? ; 
revealing, also, each silv’ry mist-wreath which spread its 
** ghost-like billows 
Silently far and wide.”’ 4 
Still more beautiful was it, when night waned, and the sunrise 
overflowed the valley, building a double rainbow coronet above the 
geyser monarch. We regretted being obliged to leave without wit- 
nessing an eruption of the ‘‘ Giant’’ and ‘* Giantess’’ ; but the 
**Castle,’’ Fan,’’ ‘* Splendid,’ ‘* Grotto,’? and many smaller 
ones, gave us enough to remember for a long time, and still left 
something to be desired at our next visit. I ought not to be for- 
given did I omit to mention ** Morning Glory Spring.’’ This, with 
its daintily scalloped rim, and lining of dazzling white silica, seen 
through the etherially blue waters, is to me one of the most beauti- 
ful springs in the whole basin. It is a great temptation to burn the 
midnight oil while | wander still farther in this strange region ; but 
I dare not. Even now I fear my dreams will be ‘haunted by a 
spectre hand which will write upon my wall,— 
** Tt is time to be old 
To take in sail :— 
The God of bounds 
Who sets to seas a shore 
Came to me, in his fatal rounds, 
And said, ‘ No more! 
No farther shoot 
Thy broad, ambitious branches!’ ”’ 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


POWER OF SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


BY HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


The school is an expansion of the family. Children from differ- 
ent homes are brought together and committed to the care and in- 
struction of teachers employed for this purpose. These teachers 
occupy the place of parents, and act with delegated authority, which 
is derived primarily from the state, but directly from school officers, 
elected by the town or city under the general law. 

The questions are, in the supervision, management, and disci- 
pline of the school, What are the power and authority of school offi- 
cers and teachers, and what rights are reserved to the parents of 
the children ? These questions I propose to answer briefly, upon 
the authority of decisions made by the courts upon test questions. 
School officers are designated as committees, trustees, directors, vis- 
itors, and school boards. ‘These must be legally chosen ; the teach- 
ers employed by them must have certificates of approval ; taxes for 
the support of the school must be legally assessed. These points 
settled, school officers have the power to make and enforce the rules 
and regulations for the management and discipline of the school. 
The laws in the different states differ somewhat, yet the underlying 
principles and the object to be gained are essentially the same in 
all. The teachers are the executive officers under the school board 
by whom they are elected. 

TARDINESS AND ABSENCE, 


First, then, school officers may adopt, and teachers enforce, rules 
and regulations to prevent tardiness and absence from school, either 
with or without the codperation of parents. In acase decided in the 
Supreme Court in lowa, in 1871, the Court declared that ‘* Teach- 
ers may require absence and tardiness to be certified to by parent 
and guardian in writing, or personally, or by special messenger. 
All lessons lost on account of absence may be made up at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher.’’ In a word, teachers may enforce the rule 
requiring prompt and regular attendance at school by punishment, 
suspension, or expulsion, if need be, although the children have 
been tardy or absent under the direction, or with the permission of, 
their parents. ‘The plea that they needed their service, or desired 
their company on a visit with friends, availed nothing, as, it was 
maintained, the good of the school must not be sacrificed to the 
convenience of individual parents who were willing to indulge their 
children in such irregularities. ‘They had given up the control of 
their children so far as their authority over them interfered with the 
regulations of a well managed school. This law was enforced by 
the Court in the following language: ‘‘ The parent has no right to 
interfere with the order of the school or the progress of the pupils, 
by sending his own child at times, and in a condition, that will 
prove an annoyance and hindrance to others.’’ No matter if this 
rule does deprive the parent of the service and society of his child 
and annul his authority, the good of the whole school must not be 
sacrificed for the whim, convenience, or personal interest of one 
unreasonable father. When absence or tardiness results from sick- 
ness or other unavoidable causes, the school must suffer, and the 
party must not be censured. 

The principle laid down here has been sustained by the courts of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont, Lllinois, and Missouri. The case 
in Vermont touching the religious aspect of the question came 
under my own observation, and is so important that I will fully 
state the points and the decision. The school committee of Brat- 
tleboro, in 1874, had authority, as they claimed, to exclude children 
from school for absence, contrary to the rules thereof, although such 
absence was in obedience to the command of Catholic parents and 
their priest, and for the purpose of attending religious services ; 
and the Supreme Court, after an extensive hearing, fully sustained 
this claim. Some sixty Catholic children, by direction and com- 
mand of their parents, after having failed to secure leave of absence 
for this purpose, were kept from school to attend religious services. 
When they returned, the committee refused to admit them without 
the assurance from their parents or their priest that, in future, 
they would comply with the rules of the school. This they refused 
to do, and appealed to the Supreme Court to restrain the committee 
from excluding their children from school on this ground. This 
protest and appeal were based, first, ‘‘ upon their constitutional right 


two orship God according to the dictates of their own conscience ” ; 


six in length, a volume of water is projected fully 125 fyeneral /aws and uniform administration.” 


second, ‘‘ their right to exercise parental authority and government 
over their children.’” The Court held that the parents were not 
the proper parties in the suit, and gave this decision with the pre- 
sumption that the children were substituted for the parents in the 
case, in substance as follows: ‘* The individual may hold the ut- 
most of his religious faith, and all his ideas, notions, and prefer- 
ences to religious worship and practice, provided he holds them in 
religious subserviency to the equal rights of ethers, and to the perma- 
nent interests of the public as depending on, and to be subservient by 
To illustrate : “If a 
Catholic citizen should be serving on a jury in the midst of a trial, 
when divine service in his church should be in progress, would it be 
in violation of his rights to compel him to keep his seat and serve 
through the trial? The same may be asked of the Jew who should 
be required to do like service on Saturday, or of the devout Meth- 
odist, when a camp-meeting or a love-feast should be in progress,’” 
The Court portent toremark: ‘* The Constitution (in that article) 
was not designed to exempt any person or persons of any sect, om 
the score of conscience as to matters of religion, from the operation 
and obligatory force of the general laws of the State, authorized by 
other portions of the same instrument, and designed to serve the 
purposes contemplated by such other portions.” . “If the 
orators had the right to control the attendance of their children as 
against the rule of the committee, then the committee had not the 
right to maintain and enforce the rule.” 

But the same courts have condemned, as unlawful, unreasonable 
rules to enforce punctuality and promptness, like that of barring 
the school-house door against tardy children. Such a case was de- 
cided against the school laws in Lilinois by the Supreme Court in 
1872, 


NOTKS AND QUERIES. 


ADVERB vs. ADJECTIVE. 


In the fifth canto of the ‘* Lady of the Lake,’’ these lines occur : 
“ The king’s stout huntsman saw the sport. 
By strange intruder broken short.” 

In a dispute among several teachers as to the part of speech 
**short’’ is, it was agreed to leave the decision to THe JOURNAL. 
I claim the word to be an adver), as does the minority discussing 
the question. The majority say that it is an adjective, and quote 
Whitney's Essentials for their authority, referring the parsing to 
such cases as sweet, in “* The roses smell sweet ;’? and good, in 
** The meat tastes good.”’ 

Please give us your best authority in this matter, and oblige, 

New York, Dec., 1885. R, 


[THE JOURNAL joins the minority in its opinion as to the nat- 
ure of the qualifying word referred to. The context shows that 
the king had introduced the new sport of the chase, which promised 
to arouse new and prolonged interest in the gambols of the day. 
While the expectant witnesses were preparing to enjoy a conte:t if 
some length between the stag and the hounds, Sufra, Douglas’ favor- 
ite hound, makes quick work of the death of the stag, and abruptly 
closes what promises to be a protracted struggle. ‘The word short is 
used in the sense of abruptly, and describes the manner of breaking 
the sport, rather than the quality of it. While its secondary meaning 
is that of an adjective descriptive of the resultant, its primary idea is 
that of a qualifying word to the verb broken. For authority THE 
JOURNAL refers to Goold Brown's Grammar, page 542. note 11.] 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

— In replying to F. H. Sheftield’s query respecting the extent to 
which the ‘** Roman Pronunciation ”’ is used in our schools and col- 
leges, we may say, that in a work entitled The Three Pronuncia- 
tions of Latin, written by M. M. Fisher of St. Louis, there is a 
tabulated statement of the number of colleges and other institu- 
tions using each of the three methods. Re Ta. Fe 


— When and where was the first free school established in New 
Jersey ? And who was its first teacher ? I have looked for some 
time for an answer to the above questions, and have had to give it 
up. If you can elicit a reply with the desired information, you 
will greatly oblige me. W. L. HEINEKEN, A.M. 

Marlton, N. J. 1886. 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first you will certainly find in sure, 

For my second and first you may search in vain ; 
My last means beyond any earthly cure, 

And, reversed, it will mean the same again. 
My whole is deseriptive of lands that allure, 

When ravaging foes enter in and remain. 

NILLOR. 
DECAPITATIONS, 


Behead any incident, and leave a small aperture. 
Behead a process of development, and leave a spiral wreath. 
. Behead an office in the king's housebold, and leave a crooked. 
Behead a cooper’s instrument, and leave a line. 
. Behead an English exclamation, and leave an Indian exclam- 
Behead to melt, and leave to employ. [tion. 
Behead a pledge, and leave a period of time. 
Behead a gem, and leave a kind of door. 
Behead a kind of ship, and leave to sketch. 
Behead a machine, and leave contrary to good. 

M. D. L. B. 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA : 42 LETTERS. 


My 16, 15, 11, 20, was an ancestor of David. 

My 29, 41, 40, 36, 22, 33, was one of the daughters of Zelo- 
phehad. 

My 18, 7, 42, 26, was a seer mentioned several timesin the Old 
Testament. 

My 9, 13, 38, 7, is figurative of weakness. 

My 37, 30, 2, 34; 20, is a note of admiration. 

My 5, 17, 23, 14, 21, 19, 11, is an emblem of wickedness. 

My 10, 32, 28, 12, 3, 27, is a book of the Old Testament. 

My 25, 35, 18, 30, 4, is one of the Egyptian plagues 

My 1, 6, 24, 12, 8, 19, 31, isa place where Christ performed 
a miracle. 

My whole was said by Christ. 


ZOOLOGICAL DIAMOND. 
My first is in chamois, an animal flect ; 
My second is an animal not very neat ; 
My third is an animal, with scent so keen ; 
My fourth is an animal in Africa seen ; 


My fifth is in badger, an animal clean. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN. 21, 1886. 


ScHoot superintendents in all parts of the country are 
invited to the meeting of the Superintendents’ Section of 
the National Educational Association, to be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 23, 24, and 25. President Easton’s 
program has an array of educational dignitaries that 
would astonish even the distinguished educator from 


abroad. 


Topeka is preparing to give the teachers of America a 
warm reception, next July. To those who are over-anx- 
ious as to cyclones and melting weather, we are instructed 
to say that the Kansas ice-crop for this season is exceed- 
ing fine, and that a few Western blizzards have been cor- 
raled on the plains, to be let loose as an antidote to the 
fiery temper of the summer sundog. Having seen Kan- 
sas in January, March, and June, we shall be prepared 
for the mildest, most genial, most delightful days that 
ever blessed mortals, and we do not expect to be disap- 
pointed. 


How long shall children be excluded from school on 
account of contagious diseases, is answered in another 
column, under “ Foreign Gleanings,” edited by Professor 
Soldan. The table will be found to be one of great im- 
portance, and has a practical significance for school and 
medical officers in the careful management of a very diffi- 
cult and oftentimes troublesome matter. We shall be 
glad to hear from school superintendents and others as to 
their rules for the protection of schools from infectious 
diseases. The winter sessions of school are especially 
liable to danger from this quarter. 


Tue parents of certain children attending the public 
schools in Huntingdon county, Penn., object to the teach- 
ing of physiology and hygine, the study of these branches 
“being detrimental to the morals of their children”! 
On the other hand, twenty State legislatures, more or 
less, have made the study compulsory, especially with ref- 
erence to the injurious effects of stimulants and narcotics 
on the human system, and Joseph Cook declares this ob- 
ligatory enactment to be the promise of salvation to the 
nation. For once, we feel obliged to take sides with Mr. 
Cook, believing that the proper study of mankind is man, 
—physically, mentally, and morally. 


Tue Boston School Board has elected Hon. Timothy 
J. Dacy as its ehairman, and in doing so upset some of 
the nicely laid plans of the men who are skillful in polit- 
ical manipulations in our city affairs. Mr. Dacy is a 
graduate of the Boston schools and knows their value, and 
we are confident that he will see to it that they suffer no 
‘detriment at his hands or during his administration. Mr. 
Dacy is an Irish Catholic, but we are sure that this fact 
will not affect the honorable discharge of his duties as an 
impartial minister in educational concerns. As we have 
often said, so say we now, that we know neither Protest 


Tight inter his business. 


ant or Catholic in school administration. Our schools are 
non-political and non-sectarian, and their management 
must be the same; and far distant be the day when any 
party or sect attempts to control them in its interests. 


WE are confident that, while Dr. Ruffner of Virginia, 
a gentleman of eminent ability and long experience, has 
withdrawn from the contest for the vacant place of U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, several scores of masters of 
schools, not to say “useful” politicians, are still in full 
chase of this valuable prize. Of course aspirants for office 
“we always have with us,” and we must not wonder at 
their confidence in themselves. But really, it requires a 
considerable degree of self-complacency to send any man 
to Washington big with the idea that he can walk about 
in John Eaton’s vacant boots, and handle the Bureau 
which, under his admirable administration, has become 
the heart of the national power, felt at every extremity, 
beating responsive to the people’s noblest aspirations and 
most unselfish efforts. We trust grace will be given to 
the President and his chief advisor in this matter, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, that the lope already inspired in 
the educational public by the growth of the Bureau of 
Education may not be disappointed by the successor of the 
retiring Commissioner. 


Tue queries often arise, Why some people find so many 
things in their neighbors to find fault over? Why the 
schoolmaster should shoot arrows at his brother? Why 
the educational editor finds lots of fun in side-thrusts at 
his brother of the scissors or the quill, and when once at 
it, how profitable it seems to continue the noble and ele- 
vating sport? Z'he Advance has a little fable with a big 
moral, which we commend to thistle cultivators : 


** Reminds me o’ my Uncle Rodack, says he. Arter he give 
up preachin’ ’n went ter farmin’, he carried his thealogical idees 
They was a little patch o’ Canady this- 
tles in one corner of his farm, ’n Uncle Rodack he hated them 
thistles awful, ‘cause they reminded him o’ the cuss, yer see. He 
hated em so bad that he mowed ’em down, arter they'd gone to 
seed, an’ then he took’n kicked ’em all over his farm, till they was 
jest knocked inter strings’n flinders. The next year they want a 
square yard o’ that farm that hadn’t thistles onto it. Uncle Rodack 
said he never had no idee what a’n awnful thing the cuss was. 
That was twenty-three yeer ago, ‘n he’s ben a fightin’ them ar 
thistles ever sense, ’n he ha’n’t got a quarter on em out yit. He 
don’t kick ’em no more, though. ‘ Lezer,’ says he ter me, ‘ never 
kick thistles ‘round. It don’t pay,’ sayshe. ‘ Kicks is jest what 
thistles thrives on. The longer ye kick ’em the more ther is of 
’em,’ says he.”’ 


Wuen Harmrut. — Newspaper influence is limited. 
The daily is read on the wing. Only brilliant sentences, 
startling facts in some new field, or routine matters of 
business value, are read by busy men. The reading of the 
newspaper is one of the arts of the day. A man rarely 
reads a word he does not care for, and never misses a 
word he wants. The man of affairs runs his eye over an 
article on the schools, but never reads it unless it makes 
definite specification of virtues or vices. A vague crit- 
icism, a surly snarl, glittering generalities are not read ; 
but, when the daily presents a “ bill of particulars” ar- 
raigning the schools, the program of study, the methods 
of discipline or instruction, it will be extensively and 
thoughtfully read. The only reply of any value is an 
equally clear statement of facts, which, without sophistical 
arrangement or strained interpretation, disprove the crit- 
icism. If, on examination of the facts, there is reasona- 
ble ground upon which to found the criticism, it should 
be cordially admitted and the wrong righted. The teacher 
has too miuch at stake to appear sensitive to any censure, 
however keen, if, by accepting the implied advice, im- 
provement would follow. No one has so great interest as 
the teacher in seeing and remedying defects in school 
management. 


Tur New York State legislature will shortly have to 
grapple with the problem, who shall be the new super- 
intendent of public instruction, as the President is already 
wrestling with the more weighty problem, who shall be 
the successor of General Eaton. The Little Falls Jour- 
nal and Courier, speaking of the State superintendency, 
hits the nail squarely on the head when it says: “It goes 
without saying that the position is one of great trust, and 
that the incumbent has need of a broad culture, keen in- 


sight, and rare executive ability, His decision in proper 


cases of appeal becomes law. The need of care in select- 
ing this official is evident. Already the chronic office- 
seekers are buzzing about the capitol. However trite the 
statement, it is yet true that the schools are the substruct- 
ure of the State. The party that guards them best may 
serve its future best. The fifty thousand men 
connected with the New York schools as trustees or teach- 
ers ask for a leader who knows something of their needs, 
and who will devote his energies to the betterment of the 
educational system. New York State is rich enough in 
material to fill this position effectively. The party that 
now is to select this official has upon occasion made a 
memorable record. May it not once more rise to its con- 
scious duty and find among the educational workers a 
second Horace Mann?” 


Stare Arp ror Superviston.—If a man in the official 
position, with the possibilities of political preferment of 
Hon. Geo. D. Robinson, of Massachusetts, can afford to 
commit himself unreservedly, and argue ardently in favor 
of giving financial assistance to the smaller towns for the 
supervisory benefits of a district system, then certainly 
every one directly interested in such a system can afford 
to enlist with enthusiasm in such a cause. We anticipate 
the introduction of a bill, either obligatory or permissive, 
by which towns of less than a half-million valuation or 
thereabouts shall or may unite, have a superintendent to 
direct their school interests “ by the advice and consent ”’ 
of local authorities, and be aided in the payment of the 
same by the funds of the State. This is no time for edu- 
cators to lag or be indifferent. Apathy on their part at 
this time will be suicidal. If you are so conservative as 
to be behind the times, then don’t let it be known. If 
you are not “quite sure” that it is the best thing abso- 
lutely, then put yourself in sympathy with those who have 
carefully studied the matter and do know. Do all you 
can to indorse this heroic position of the governor. Teach- 
ers, of all people in the world, can least afford to be in- 
different at sueh an hour as this, when a man from the 
outside, one of the prominent statesmen of the nation, 
steps to the front in the advocacy of a great measure. 
Let educators for once bury their differences; let them 
rally loyally in such an emergency. 


Tue Grapuate AT Work.—It is refreshing to note 
the change in the temper of public criticism as to the prac- 
tical value of our graded school system. There was an era 
of captious, thoughtless censure of the schools for not pro- 
ducing proficient men and women ready made, In this 
there has been an entire change. When viewed upon the 
day of application for a position there is no question but 
that the lad fresh from his books in the study of which he 
has had eminent success, is at a disadvantage beside a boy 
who has cared little for books and much for play and 
companionship with men. The latter has a free and easy 
way, a “ man-of-affairs ” air about him which pleases the 
merchant or master-mechanic, while the former speaks of 
practical things in a shrinking way which indicates lack 
of familiarity. The test time, however, is at the end of 
the second, fourth, or sixth year, and an investigation on 
this line shows by almost universal testimony that the 
graduate with good rank has a life-long advantage. In 
mercantile life he learns the details more systematically, 
seeks the reasons for results, does what he is bidden more 
loyally, improves upon instruction with experience, adapts 
himself to complicated circumstances judiciously, is more 
trusty with unexplained orders, is permanently more com- 
panionable to superiors, and works for promotion as in 
school, and only expects it when it is earned. In mechan- 
ics the s&me general virtues predominate. Knowledge of 
principles and laws of mechanics, mathematics and draft- 
ing, as well as skill in the use of language, with discrim- 
inating exactness, are decided aids to success. Let all 
interested in education collect facts and data for making 
these truths more emphatic. The teacher’s position will 
become a universally recognized profession when he is 
more clearly known to be a benefactor to youth in mer- 
cantile and mechanical affairs. 


ANNOYING BUT HARMLEss.—The school system of the 
East is entering upon new experiences, not the least of 
which is newspaper and mayoralty criticism, It has suf- 


fered for years from editorial and official indifference, 
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Most of the public commendation has had the pedagogical 
imprint, while its security has been the jealous loyalty of 
the “common people.” There has been a seductive skep- 
ticism among heavy tax-payers, literary autocrats, and 
social magnates, regarding the validity of its high claim 
as a patriotic and industrial benefactor. Steadily, se- 
renely, the public school has gained friends in circles and 
through tendencies that exasperated its opponents. At 
length the caustic critics have been forced to speak through 
the press what they have long been whispering in drawing- 
rooms and parlors, and, to their surprise and the teacher’s 
joy; friends and advocates appear in the same arena with 
the same weapons handled more skillfully. It is annoy- 
ing for teachers who are already nervous from overwork, 
who have taught until they are unfitted by their habit of 
life to enter new lines of activity, whose comforts of life, 
not to say luxuries, depend upon success in their work, to 
feel that they are liable in every issue of a daily paper to 
see some racy attack upon their profession by men more 
gifted in guerilla warfare than legitimate campaigning or 
peaceful vocations. Annoying as it is, however, it is 
harmless. It merely draws the lines with a clearness that 
rallies the friends to the defence, and never did the public 
school system of America have such able, hearty, loyal 
defenders as to-day. Every word of criticism intensifies 
the allegiance of a score of men hitherto indifferent. We 
welcome the editorial pen, whatever its temper, in consid- 
ering the merits and demerits of the school work of to-day. 


Tue brilliant and eccentric Senator Ingalls, who so 
badly misrepresented the State of Kansas in his violent 
opposition to the Blair bill two years ago, in the Senate of 
the United States, seems to be moved by desire to “hedge,” 
by calling attention to the oft-attempted project of a 
‘big National University at Washington. Having opposed 
National Aid in the only place where it is greatly needed 
and can be fraught with no danger, the senator now brings 
it forward in the most visionary and objectionable form. 
In the days of Geoge Washington a National University 
for the few millions of people on the Atlantic sea-board, 
with small opportunity for the higher schooling, was not 
an unwise project. But now, with every State pledged to 
support its own university and every religious denomina- 
tion pushing the higher education, and the American peo- 
ple generally afflicted with college on the brain, the prop- 
osition is self-condemned. If the senator will look around 
him he will easily discover that Washington, itself, is a 
great national university ; of which a new college, even 
with a five-million-dollar endowment, would be a painful 
caricature. Congress can do valuable work by a generous 
support of the excellent public schools of the Federal dis- 
trict, giving a suitable housing to the great National Li- 
brary, and making such an organization of the scientific 
work in the departments as will keep it out of the hands 
of the little country lawyers who signalize their promotion 
to financial position by “ economizing ’’ the most valuable 
men in America out of their occupation. Then give us a 
sensible and generous scheme of temporary National Aid, 
for the benefit of the poor children of a dozen States, and 
let Senator Ingalls spend his enthusiasm in an article in 
the North American Review on “A National University 
to Boss the Education of the New American Republic.” 


CONGRESS AND NATIONAL AID. 


We are informed, from Washington, that the Commit- 
tee on Education has been “ fixed,” by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, with a view to an unfavorable 
report on National Aid to Education. We trust this is 
one of the unauthorized statements of which so many are 
put forth by the reporter whose “wish is father to his 
thought.” We are aware that somewhere, in the House 
of Representatives, is located a determined opposition to 
this beneficent measure. The anti-National Aid party, 
in and out of Congress, is a conglomerate in which a re- 
spectable number of good men, who doubt the power or 
expediency of this form of national subsidizing of educa- 
tion, is associated with all sorts and conditions of oppo- 
nents from less worthy motives. The high-stepping social 
theorist who denies the obligation of the State to educate ; 
the sectarian bigot who. brands the common school as god- 
less; the ultra political philosopher whose doctrine of 
“State rights ” throws South Carolina and Louisiana 
statesmen in the shade; the considerable class of whom 


General Grant said, “ There’s too much reading and writ- 
ing now to suit that sort of men ;” the swaggering sena- 
tor from the mighty northwest, who sits serenely on his 
own magnificent national endowment for State schools 
and recommends Mississippi and Florida to “ self-sacri- 
fice ;”” the brutal partisan who will not consent to give or 
receive government aid for the children,—all these and 
even others, of lower degree, are banded together, in the 
popular branch, in implacable opposition to this measure. 
So far this opposition, probably a minority, has succeeded 
it keeping the whole subject outside, aware that a searching 
discussion would thin its ranks and result in a fair major- 
ity for some measure that, at least, would be the beginning 
of the true policy. It is possible that the Speaker of the 
House, representing one of the border States where the 
most determined opposition is located, has been impressed 
by this combination to “ pack ” the Committee on Educa- 
tion. If so, he will probably be reminded that packing 
committees is more apt to stimulate than discourage the 
kind of people who have this matter at heart. There has 
been more than one instance in public affairs where the 
people have done a vigorous job of unpacking which has 
left more than one eminent statesman “ out in the cold,” 
and brought in the kingdom with a rush that has over- 
whelmed the average congressman with unspeakable sur- 
prise. Now is the time when petitions should flood both 
houses of Congress in favor of National Aid, especially 
from the Southern States most to be relieved, in their 
great emergency, by a measure whose importance exceeds 
every other now before the Congress of the United States. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT AND SECTARIANISM. 


President Eliot’s position as an educator makes his 
sayings and doings of public interest, and his latest utter- 
ances before the Unitarian Club of Boston have already 
attracted wide attention and elicited much comment from 
the press. The first great improvement he would make 
in the public schools is to divide the teaching force be- 
tween the Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, according to 
their numerical standing in the community. He thinks 
that Protestants have had too great a share in the man- 
agement and instruction of public schools, and he advises 
a division of the work and the emoluments between these 
great religious bodies. This is a new departure, and cer- 
tainly merits consideration. It proceeds on the theory 
that the schools, the common schools of America, are not 
American, but sectarian, and that they belong to the re- 
ligious sects in the order of their numerical rank. If a 
majority of the people of any community are Catholic, 
then a majority of the teachers must be Catholic ; if Prot- 
estant, then a majority shall be Protestant. Let us follow 
this theory a little further. As Protestants are divided 
into many sects or religious parties, then the schools should 
be apportioned equally to the holders of different tenets, 
and each town, city, or village would have a given num- 
ber of Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Congregation- 
alists, Sabbatarians, Unitarians, ete., in its school board 
and board of instruction. Very naturally, then, the Meth- 
odist teacher would wish to instruct Methodist children, 
and Baptists, the children of Baptists; and Catholics, as 
well, the children of Catholics. To facilitate this arrange- 
ment, all the Baptists of a community could be induced to 
live in the neighborhood of the Baptist school, the Unita- 
rians near the Unitarian school, the Universalists near the 
Universalist school, and so on; and society would then be 
organized on the most modern theory of differentiation ; 
namely, religious beliefs. There are several difficulties 
which occur to us, which we can only hint at now. What 
shall be done with the children of the unfortunates who 
do not belong to any religious sect? Bob Ingersoll may 
have a large family of children to be educated: who 
shall be elected to educate his children and those who agree 
with him? There may be small fractions of denominations 
in each community: what shall be done for them? What 
if each denomination has not its qualified teacher,—who 
shall take the place? A majority in each town may be 
Protestants or Catholics: suppose the voters should vote 
to establish schools only for the dominant sect? Then, 
again, we should have Catholic text-book’ and Protestant 
text-books, Methodist school-book publishing houses, and 
Baptist authors, all in a land founded on the doctrine of 
absolute religious freedom, with no sectarian authority to 
molest or make afraid. Tus Journal has been strong 


in the belief that the common schools of Massachusetts 
and of America were absolutely American, and that the 
name of religious sect or political party was not to be 
named in the hearing of a public school-house. We may 
be in the wrong, but we are still thinking along that line. 


DRIFT. 


— Among the new colleges of the West that deserve the name, 
and are evidently destined to a future, none is more notable for a 
great work done in a short period, under peculiar discouragements, 
than Drury College in Springfield, southwestern Missouri. It was 
a happy thought that located an institution, representing the ad- 
vanced ideas of the secondary and higher education, in this bright 
new city of Springfield a dozen years ago. Springfield is one of 
the most thriving of that new class of towns thrown up along the 
belt of recent immigration that is building up southwestern Missouri, 
western Arkansas, and northern Texas more rapidly, and with a 
more valuable class of people, than any portion of the South. Sit- 
uated 1,500 feet above deta. on the summit of the ‘‘ Ozark 
Mountains,’’ in the midst of a rapidly developing country, Drury 
College has a great future before it if its friends will stand by it 
for a few years tocome. We have nowhere found a more valuable 
class of professors and teachers than the men and women who are 
toiling at this distant post of duty. Largely representing our best 
northern and western schools, they are laying out a valuable course 
of study, and only awaiting material aid to do all the good things 
in their minds and hearts. The three hundred students represent 
the score of States and nationalities of which this new southwest is 
composed,—excellent material for the secondary normal and colle- 
giate training. President Morrison will soon visit New England 
in the interest of Drury College. We hope that, for a season, the 
lavishing of money on superfluous institutions in States where school- 
ing is almost a ‘‘ drug,’’ may be arrested in the interest of the endow- 
ment of an institution that carries the best of New England 1,500 
miles away to blend with other elements in building up the great 
south west. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D, Mayo, writes us in glowing 
terms of his visit to Springfield, Mo. Besides a course of lectures on 
teaching in the chapel of Drury College, attended by a large audience 
of students and all the city teachers, Mr. Mayo was able to attend 


the teachers’ association of southwestern Missouri at Ash Grove, and 
meet the people of Lebanon in an evening lecture. The public 
schools of Springfield are among the most vigorous and hopeful of 
the Southwest. Our contributor, Superintendent Fairbanks, is 
doing the work of two strong men, aided by Professor Atkisson 
and a faithful body of teachers, all struggling with the masses of 
children in a young city rapidly growing in population and impor- 
tance. A recitation by the senior class of the high school in zoil- 
ogy and political economy has not been excelled by anything seen 
by our associate for many a day. In North Springfield, Superin- 
tendent Gates is hard at work building up the crowded schools of 
this thriving community, destined to be an important part of the 
future Springfield. The coming year will see new buildings in 
both sections of the city. With such an excellent beginning, both 
in public and collegiate school work, Springfield, Mo., cannot fail 
to lene one of the most commanding educational centers of this 
rapidly developing region. 

— Mr. Hudson, of the Capital, noting that Cornell University 
has dropped Professor Rohrig from its faculty, as a measure of 
economy, says justly: ‘* This is the gentleman to whom the De- 


partment of State sends all its untranslatable documents; and it 
would be an excellent idea if Mr. Bayard could make a permanent 
place for him., He is said to be the only man in the United States 
who can read the various patois of China and India; and when re- 
lations between this country and Corea were opened, all the corres- 
pondence, and other official papers, had to be sent to him for trans- 
lation. I understand that he has been receiving a salary of only 
$2,000 a year at Cornell, but has been able to pick up a little out- 
side form one source or another. The government might certainly 
pay a sum so small as this to secure the services of a man of Prof- 
essor Rohrig’s learning. It is quite a serious reflection on the civ- 
ilization of the nineteenth century, that such attainments as he has 
acquired cannot secure a salary as large as the cook at the White 
House has been receiving.’’ 


— At every schoul association, especially in the West, we find a 
vigorous criticism of a good deal that passes for institute work. 
The Co. institute is becoming avery important factor in the school- 
life of the West and South. Some of the States have provided for 
skilled labor therein; but, in too many cases, the institute is still 
the stamping-ground of ambitious teachers, local celebrities, and 
traveling workers, whose services are of more value to their own 
pockets than the throng of inexperienced young people with whom 
they labor. Unless the local institute is to become a failure, it must 
secure the approval and co-operation of the ablest and most devoted 
educators of the neighborhood. With this aid it may become, in 
the training of the teacher, what the plank road has been in the 
transition from the native mud to the first-class railroad,—a bridge 
over which the public school can safely pass to its permanent estab- 
lishment, under the control of teachers competent to do the peo- 
ple’s work. 

— The latest circular from the Bureau of Education, at Wash- 
ington, deals with the subject of History in Schools. Avery elabo- 
rate and searching column of questions is submitted to a great 
number of teachers, aiming to bring out their present methods of 
historical instruction, with suggestions for improvement. We trust 
this circular will be largely read and faithfully answered. Nothing 
is more important than the study of history,—American history in 
the elementary, with a circle of general historical study in the 
higher grades. Such a document as the National Bureau has just 
put forth may also tend to check the intrigues of sectarian zeal to 
purge the school historic page of every allusion to facts which may 
tell against the assumption of ecclesiastical infallibility in any 
church. If partisanship, sectionalism, and sectarianism must find 
place in historic study, let it be banished to -that type of school 
which is the annex to an eccclesiastical establishment; and let the 
public school be relieved from this mischievous dispensation. 


— The question of extemporaneous speaking, which may be said 
to be the crucial test of oratory, was solved by old Homer so thor- 


oughly that all the rhetoricians will labor in vain to improve upon 
it. In the Odyssey, Book III., vs. 34-35, Pallas, ‘‘the blue-eyed 


goddess,”’ says to ‘Telemachus : 
‘*In part thy mind will prompt thy speech; in part 


A god will put the words into thy mouth,’’ 


21, 1886. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue Women FrrenpsorJesus. A Course 
of Popular Lectures, based upon the Lives 
and Characters of the Holy Women of 
Gospel History. By Rev. Henry C. 
McCook, D.D., of the Tabernacle Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia. New 
York : Fords, Howard & Hulbert. Price, 
cloth, $2.00; cloth gilt, $2.50; full mo- 
rocco (in a box), $5.00. 


This attractive and valuable book contains a se- 
ries of lectures, twelve in number, and deals in 
succession with each of the women mentioned in 
the New Testament as the friends and associates 
of Jesus. Believing that human life in all its 
phases enfolds in itself lessons, examples, and 
warnings for other mortals in similar conditions, 
the author selects each of the women friends of 
Jesus as the type and exemplification of some uni- 
versal experience in woman’s life and mission. 
Thus the leeture on ‘*‘ Mary, the Mother of Jesus,”’ 
naturally dwells upon the duties, hopes, responsi- 
bilities of motherhood. Salome exemplifies ‘* Am- 
bition in Woman’’; Martha of Bethany, ‘‘ Woman 
as Mistress of the House’’; Mary of Cleophas, 
** Woman’s Ministry in Sorrow’’; Mary Magda- 
lene, ‘“‘ Woman Transformed by Christianity’’ ; 
Proela, the wife of Pilate, ‘‘ A Wife’s Warning”’ ; 
Mary, the mother of Mark, ‘‘ Woman’s Social 
Ministry”’; and so on through the list. The les- 
sons drawn from these histories are striking and 
effective. There is scarcely a question of woman’s 
mission to-day that is not illuminated by examples 
or warnings from the lives of the women friends 
of Jesus. Woman's duty inthe home, her respon- 
sibility as a wife and a mother, her capability as a 
leader in the world’s progress, or as a comforter in 
affliction, and her opportunities in many another 
field of private thought and action, are all discussed 
with intelligence and reverence. The book is 
printed on rich, creamy paper, in large, open type, 
presented in an elegantly decorated cloth binding. 


Tue Use or A Lire: Memorials of Mrs. Z. 
P. Grant Barrister. New York: Amer- 
ican Tract Society. Price, $1.00. 


Half a century ago the best female seminary in 
the world was at Ipswich, a rocky, sea-girt farm- 
ing town of Massachusetts. Here was an eager 
and studious company of young women, drawn 
together by the wide fame, the clear, high thoughts, 
and the personal character of the principals and 


view quest'ons. Questions on individual States and 
Territories are also furnished. The origin of the 
names of States and their mottoes are given. It is 
a plan well indorsed by great teachers, and is 
worthy of a fair trial in school work. 


NaTuRAL THEOLOGY, or Rational Theism. 
By M. Valentine, D.D., ex-President of 
Pennsylvania College and Professor of 
Theology in the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.25. 


This volume presents the substance of a series of 
lectures given to students as President of Pennsyl- 
vania College, on the theistic question. It contains 
the various approved evidences, and a compendious 
statement of them as they now stand in the best 
accredited thought and knowledge of our times. 
It is didactie rather than polemic in style. The 
arguments are well stated ; and the summing up of 
the *‘ evangelical’’ side of the question is very 
complete, and furnishes such ample aid as modern 
science gives to those who seek evidences of design, 
adaptation, and a final cause in creation. It is 
hardly to be expected that Dr. Valentine’s state- 
ment of evidences will convince all minds; but it 
furnishes to intelligent readers a coneise view of 
the theistic views as considered apart from special 
revelation. 


Tue History or BIMeETALISM IN THE 
Unrrep States. By Lawrence Laugh- 
lin, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Polit- 
ieal Economy in Harvard University. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This work goes very thoroughly into the eco- 
nomic question of monetary legislation and policy. 
The author states very clearly the arguments of 
the bimetalists and monometalists. and gives the 
history of the Silver Period (1792—1834), and 
the causes of the change in the relative values of 
gold and silver (1780—1820), the influence of the 
legal ratio by the act of 1834, of the gold discov- 
eries and act of 1853, of the gold standard (1853 
—1873), and the Demonetization of Silver. In 
Part II. Mr. Loughlin gives the experience of 
France, Germany, India, and the nations of the 
Latin Union, under a double standard, as well as 
those of the United States. Part III. is devoted 
to the discussion of the question in the United 
States from 1873 to the present time, to which are 
added appendices filled with statistics and legisla- 
tive enactments. Every legislator and student of 
our monetary situation should have this valuable 


their assistants, who were women after their own | book. 


hearts. These pupils,lafter becoming fully imbued 
with the spirit of the school, went out to become 
teachers and principals, missionaries at home and 
abroad, founders and workers in practical charities. 
As direct offshoots of this seminary were Wheaton 
and Mt. Holyoke; as indirect, seores of institu- 
tions at home and abroad, which are to-day follow- 
ing, as a matter of course, the line of studies and 
system of self-government, which were once simply 
successful experimeuts at Ipswich. That was the 
first great school for women, carried on entirely 
by women, and Miss Grant may be ealled the George 
Stephenson of their higher education. Her me- 
moir sets before us the influence of her early life 
among the Connecticut hills and of her school-days 
at Mr. Emerson’s famous Byfield Seminary. It 
dwells especially on her work as a teacher,—which 
is fitting,—but gives pleasant glimpses of her home- 
life, as Mrs. Barrister of Newburyport, and of the 
workings, even to old age, of her vigorous mind 
and self-denying spirit. 


Tue IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND. By 
Tsaae Watts, D.D. Edited by Stephen 
N. Fellows, D.D., Professor of Mental 
and Moral Science and Didactics in the 
State University of Iowa. New edition 
from new plates. New York: A 5S. 
Barnes & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


This book carries us back to our early school days, 
when this excellent volume was in general use. 
Professor Fellows has adapted it to the needs of 
the present, and made the following important 
changes: One third of the original work has been 
eliminated as being too theological or too closely 
related to the age and country of the author; a 
brief but comprehensive analysis, which appears as 
a table of contents; prominence is given to the 
more essential portions by putting them in larger 
type, while the illustrative and explanatory matter 
is given in smaller type. The work was first pub- 
lished in 1727; and the unique and forcible style 
of the author is preserved in this edition. It is a 
book admirably adapted for private reading, for 
reading circles, and as a text-book in secondary 
and normal schools. 


Unitep States History by THE Brace 
System. By John Trainer, Co. Supt. 
of Schools, Mason Co.. Ill. 163 Ran- 
dolph street, Chicago: A. Flanagan. 


This method of studying the history of the 
United States presents the following essential 
points in active school work : Blackboard analy- 
sis of each and every topic ; directions for studying 
each immediate topic; ‘‘ queer queries,”’ designed 
to stimulate reference reading; daily reviews; 
topical recitations; and admirable methods of 
gaining a knowledge of the Constitution and the 
principles of our government. It is claimed that 
by the use of the ‘‘ Brace System’’ the average 
pupil will gain a good knowledge of United States 
history in one-half the time allotted usually to 
this study. It contains eight hundred and forty- 
seven questions and answers upon the important 


fate of history, together with oral and written reo 


Apptiep A Treatise on the 
Industrial Relations of Geographical 
Structure, and on the Nature, Beene: 
rences, and Uses of Substances derived 
from Geological Sources. By Samuel 
G. Williams, Professor of General and 
Economie Geology in Cornell College. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. 


This able treatise give a connected and system- 
atic view of the applications of geology tothe uses 
of man, showing the rich and varied resources of 
the American continent. It gives an admirable 
classification of rock-forming minerals, description 
of rocks, arrangement of rock-masses, economic 
relations of geological structures, materials for con- 
struction, relations to architecture, to health, 
mineral fuels, materials for illumination, location 
and uses of the ores, platinum and other metals, 
describes the substances adapted to chemical man- 
ufactures or use, fictile materials, refractory sub- 
stances, materials for physical application, and or- 
namental stones and gems. No other treatise of 
American origin compares with this in its seope 
and adaptation to the demands of our educational 
institutions on this important topic. 


Scrence or Poritican Economy. By A. 
B. Meservey, Ph.D., principal of New 
Hampton Literary Institution, New 
Hampton, N. H,, and author of a Treat- 
ise on Book Keeping. Boston: Thomp- 
son, Brown & Co. Price, 72 cents; a 
copy, with view to introduction, for 30 
cents. 

We hail with satisfaction an elementary book, 
adapted to school use, on the Science of Political 
Economy. Every student in the Republic should/ 
have preparation for the responsible duties of cit- 
izenship. The subject should be no longer con- 
fined to the higher institutions, but should be 
taught in the ‘‘ people’s colleges,’’—the common 
schools. Mr. a aa has made a book suited 
to this demand. It is plain, simple, and easy to 
be comprehended by the pupil of average ability. 
He presents conclusions and facts and principles 
in place of discussions of disputed economic ques- 
tions. It isa reliable text-book, and will be wel- 
— by teachers and students who feel the need 
of help in presenting and gaining an intelligent 
knowledge of this science. = 


Turee Hunprep Decorative AND Fancy 
ARTICLES FOR PreEsENTs, Farrs, Erc. 
With directions for making, and nearly 
one hundred decorative designs. By Lu- 
eretia P. Hale and Margaret E. White. 
Boston: S.W.Tilton&Co. Price, $1.50. 


The first chapter is devoted to suggestions in re- 
gard to Christmas, birthday, wedding, and philo- 


pena presents, followed by directions how to make 
aprons, bags, household decorations, lawn tennis 
accessories, ornaments for the library, miacellane- 


ous and personal articles, sachets, traveling con- 
veniences, wall-pockets, ete. ; articles of utility for 
the work-table, suggestions on preparing articles 
for fairs, wedding presents, a 4 Christmas gifts. 
Every lady of taste will find this book a very valu- 
able guide to the preparation of hundreds of fancy 
and useful articles. ‘The illustrations are numer- 
ous, and the text is written in a very plain and 
concise style. A convenient index, to the numer- 
ous articles, adds to the value of the work. 


Practica Economics. By David A. 
Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


This volume contains a collection of essays re- 
specting certain of the recent economic experiences 
of the United States,—many of them originally 
contributed to magazines and periodicals. In book 
form they furnish the student of economic questions 

with the views of one of the foremost writers of 
the age on measures of value, protection, and the 
tariff questions. ‘The final chapter, on the ‘‘ In- 
fluence of the Production and Distribution of 
Wealth on Social Development’’ is one of great 
value and importance. 


AntTuRopoID Apres. By Robert Hart- 


Berlin. With sixty-three illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 
$1.75. 

This book makes a very valuable addition to 
Appleton’s International Scientific Series, and 
treats of the development of our acquaintance 
with Anthropoid Apes, their external form, their 
anatomical structure compared with the human 
body, varieties in form, geographical distribution, 
habits in a state of nature, native names, life in 
captivity, and position in the zodlogical system. 
The concluding chapter gives a convenient sum- 
mary, together with some considerations of the au- 
thropomorphism of the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, 
and gibbon. 


Tue Brauties or Tennyson. Philadel- 


phia: Porter & Coates. 

This handsome edition cannot fail to be received 
with favor, with the elegant full-page illustrations 
by Schell,remarkable for artistic fitness and graphic 
force, even in these days when the art of American 
book illustration stands preéminent. 


Lyrics AND OrHER Porms. By Richard 
Watson Gilder. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 

The volume includes Lyrics and Hymus, Bal- 
lads, Sonnets, Odes and Meditative Poems, and 
The New Day. The poems given in this beautifully 
printed volume are all short, each being devoted to 
asingle thought. The author is particularly ex- 
cellent in turning a sonnet,—-a favorite verse with 
him. He is generally serious in mood, though oe- 
casionally he yields to a playful fancy. 


Tue Discovery OF AMERICA BY CHRISTO- 
PHER COLUMBUS, AN OUTGROWTH OF 
THE CONQUEST OF THE MOORs BY THE 
Spanrarps. New York: “S.,” Grand 
Union Hotel. « Price, 5 cents. 


This book is one of the most entertaining ré- 
sumes of our country’s history yet published. 
While brevity has clearly been the aim of its au- 
thor, its contents embrace a much wider field than 
any similar work of ten times its size. Splendidly 
illustrated, neatly printed and bound, this valua- 
ble book should find a hearty weleome in every 
household in our land. 


A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have 


recently published several very important text- 
books for schools and colleges, among which is a 
new edition of The Elements of Geometry and Trig- 
onometry, from the works of A. M. Legendre, 
adapted to the course of mathematical instruction 
in the United States, by Charles Davis, LL.D., 
author of ** A Full Course of Mathematics,” edited 
by J. Howard Van Amringe, A.M., Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Columbia College ; price, 
$1.85. Numerous valuable changes have been 
made in this edition, both in geometry and trigo- 
nometry. The definitions have been carefully re- 
vised, the demonstrations harmonized and abbre- 
viated, and the subjects much simplified, without 
departing from the original general plan. Prac- 
tical exercises have been placed at the end of the sev- 
eral books, comprising additional theorems, prob- 
lemsand numerical exercises upon the principles of 
the preceding books. The great merits of M. Le- 
gendre’s treatises have been recognized by teachers 
of mathematics in all parts of the world, and the 
present revision makes it one of the best works for 
the training of the logical powers of students. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fenno’s Favorites: One Hundred Choice Pieces for 
ana 3, 25; also Fifty Choice 
. No. 4, price cents. P : 

Potter & Go. P 8. Philadelphia: John E. 

ousehol eceipts; price 2 
Burnett @ eo, pts; p 5 cents. Boston: Joseph 
_ Riverside Literature Series: True Stories f 
England History, '620-1803; Nos.7,8,and 9; 
= weytheene; price 45 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 

1 0. 

The Third Music Reader; by Luther Whiting ¥ g 
price 35 cents... Classics for Children: A Child's Ferien 
of Asop’s Fables; by J. H. Stickney: price 40 cents.... 
King of the Golden River; or, the Black Brothers; by 

alter Scott; edite wight ; 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 
PAMPHLETS RECBRIVED. 


Address of Hon. Howell E. Jackson, delive: 
the State Teachers’ Association at 


Aug. 5, 1885, and repeated at Columbia, Tenn Sept. 10 
Twenty-first Annual Catalogu Massach etts 
Institute of Techuclogy. 


mann, Professor in the University of|L 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The January number of Lippincott’s Monthly Maga. 
zine commences a new yolume, under new editorial man. 
agement, and makes its appearance in an entirely new 
dress. The double column is done away with, and the 

age printed in large, clear, bold-faced type. specially se- 
fected for the magazine. A new cover o artistic deésivn 
adds to its attractions. The distinct features of Lip», ,.- 
cott’s for the coming year will be as follows: It will be 
published promptly on the first day of the month whose 
name it bears instead of the L5th of the preceding mont), 
as hitherto. It will be a live periodical, interesting itse! 
in all the current topics of the day, literary, artistic, po. 
litical, social,and enlisting in their discussion the abiest 
pens in England and America. A fair hearing wil! be ac. 
corded to all sides of a controversy, though the magazine 
will strictly preserve its own neutrality. It numbers 
among its American contributors such writers as (ai! 
Hamilton, Julian Hawthorne, Harriet Prescott Spoffo:d 
John Bach McMaster, “J.S.of Dale,” Brander Matthews, 
F. C. Baylor, Bret Harte. Mary Anderson, ete. It is the 
cheapest first-class magazine issued in America. The re- 
duced price makes the magazine come at $2.00 per year, 
and 20 cents for single numbers. A specimen number 
sent postpaid for 25 cents. J. B, Lippincott Co., Publish. 
ers, 715 and 717 Market St., Philade/phia, 


— The New England Magazine for January, 1886, enters 
the enlarged field with a display of resources and an out- 
line of plans which seem to ae oor the expectation that 
it has before it a successful future,and will worthily 
bear its historic name. The number betore us presents 
a most attractive appearance, within and without. Upon 
its handsomely designed covers are engraved the seals of 
each of the New England states, and its pages are pro- 
fusely illustrated with engravings of unusual merit, the 
frontispiece being a superb line engraving, on steel, of 
Chief Justice Waite. The contents include a most read- 
able article;on Brown University, by Reuben A. Guild, 

L D.; a choice little poem rs 4 Edgar Fawcett; a graphic 
resentation of “ Social Life in Early New England,” by 
ev. Anson Titus; a discussion of the Life Insurance 
problem, by G. A. Litchfield; some chapters of Frances 
A. Sparhawke’s capital story, “ Elizabeth,— a Romance of 
of Colonial Days; and ably-edited departments, including 
History, Necrology, Literature, Notes and marie. etc, 
This magazine appeals directly to New Englanders, and 
we heartily commend it as worthy of their support 
#3.00a year; singie numbers 25 cts. Bay State Mouthly 
Company, 45 Milk St., boston, 


— The Overland Monthly, for January,1s a number of 
especial interest, The first article is a Christmas story, 
by Leonard Kip, entitled ** Golden Graves,” a tale of the 
mines at Lowber Bar,” in the stirring timesof ’49. Aun- 
drew McFarland Davis contributes a historical swt of 
the famous “ Voyage of the Ursulines”’ across the Atlan- 
tic in 1727, in the ill-fated ship, Gironde. Miss Helen 
Lake’s new novel of California life, entitied * For Money,” 
begins in this issue. “An Autumn Ramble in Washing 
ton Territory,” and an article on “ Water Rights in brit- 
ish Columbia,” will show that the Overland is not uumind 
ful of the Great North Pacific Kegion. The picturesque 
features of Mexico are described by Mr. D. 8. Richard 
son, formerly Minister Foster’s Secretary, in his ** Cruise 
Among the Floating Islands.” The article that will at- 
tract most attention is entitled ** The Lost Jouruais of a 
Pioneer.” Some old books, MSS., etc., were recently 
tound buried in the Coast Range, and a Chapter of Com. 
ments upon events of many years ago in Sacramento and 
San Franciseo. Sol. Sheridan contributes one of his at- 
tractive stories. There are poems by Agnes A. Manning, 
Francis E. Sheldon, and Miss Coolbrith. Zhe Overland 
Monthiy, 120 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 


— Harper's Magazine for January, in richness of illus- 
tration and in its literary attractions, seems like another 
Christmas number. It has, indeed several articles espe- 
cially appropriate tothe season. Archibald Forbes, the 
famous war correspondent, tells the story of a Christmas 
holiday spent with the Germans on the foreposts of laris 
during the Franco-German war. The narrative is grap|i- 
ically illustrated from sketches made on the spot and at 
the time by Mr. wener P. Hall. Mr. Howells in this 
number, gives the first installment of the new editoria! 
department which he has undertaken to conduct,— the 
Editor’s Study. It follows the Easy Chair, and Mr. Cur- 
tis, in the latter, gracefully introduces his readers to the 
| department. The “Study” itself is quaintly 
described by Mr. Howells, and is made up of the most 
suggestive bits oi literary criticism, bright, humorous, 
and unwaveringly American in tone. ‘The kditor’s 
Drawer, too, is uncommonly good. Mr. Charles Dudley 
Warner, who conducts this department, introduces it 
with a piece of exquisite humor,—* A Plea for the Fluc- 
tuating Female.” 


— The Leonard Scott Publication Co, 1104 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, publish the authorized editions of the fol- 
lowing toreign reviews and magazines: Nineteenth 
rks Contemporary Keview, Fortnightly Review (price each, 
$4.50; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00), british Quarterly, 
Edinburgh Review, Quarterly Keview, Westminster Leview, 
Blackwood'’s Magazine oe line for line, page for page, 
with English editions, but in handier form; price each, 
#3.00, any two $5.50; any three, $8.00; any four $10.50; 
all five, $13.00); also Shakespeariana, which is specially 
designed to extend the influence of Shakespeare as a 
my pd educator, and to stimulate the study of his works 
n our colleges and institutions of learning The Decem- 
ber numbers are now ready, full of the very best papers 
for the homes of all cultured people. 


— The Homiletic Review for January begins the eleventh 
volume of this magazine, and gives promise of a year otf 
unprecedented interest and ability. It begins a sympo 
sium on the topic, ** Has Modern Criticism Affected Unta 
vorably any of the Essential Doctrines of Christianity ’” 
and D. Vau Dyke of Brooklyn, opens the discussion in 
an able and discriminating paper. Dr. J. M. Ludlow cou- 
tributes the first article to the Symposium on the “ New 
Theology,” from the a of an independent critic, 
the fairness of which will be conceded. Dr. Howard 
Crosby gives the first of a series of brief papers on “ ‘The 
Advantages of Greek to the Average Clergyman.” Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagualls, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New 
York. $3.00 per year; 30 cents per single number. 


— The Andover Review, for January, 1886, has two arti- 
cles every educator should read,—one on * Education, 
New and Old,” by Prof. Ladd, and one on Louis Agassiz, 
by Professor Gray. The other leading articles and edito- 

als are of more general value to readers interested in 
philosophy and religious questions. ‘The Book Keviews 
and notices are discriminating and valuable. lice, 
early subscription, $4.00; single numbers, 35 cents. 

ston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


— The Century, for January, is full of articles, many 
illustrated, of great value and interest. Among the gai- 
axy of writers represented in this number are 8. G. W 
———. late representative of the United States at 
the Persian Court, who concludes his paper on “ Tehe- 
ran;” Henry James, Celia Thaxter, George Parsons Lath 
rop; Mary Hallock Foote, Frank RK. Stockton, Helen 
Hunt Jackson (“ H. H.”), W. J. Linton, Gen. John Pope, 
and many others. 


— Miss Molesworth and Wilkie Collins will each con- 
tribute a story to the January number of the English // 
lustrated Magazine. In the same number the Kev. Mr. 
Ainger will continue his study of Charles Lamb, by « 
aper on “Charles Lamb in Hertfordshire.” ‘the sub- 
Jeet of the frontispiece will be a portrait (after a picture 
by Millais), of Sir Henry Thompson, the author of the 
striking story,“ Charley Kingston’s Aunt,” which was 
published anonymously. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Library Journal for December, 1885; terms £5.00 
a year, 50centsanumber. New York: Publication Office. 

he Pulpit sxoseury, for January; terms $2,50 a year, 
25 cents a number. New York: E. bk. Treat, Publisher. 
The Kansas City Review, for December; terms, $2.50 
your. 25 centsanumber. Independence, Mo.; Sentinel 
Co. 


The New Moon, for December; terms £1.00 a year, 10 
cents anumber. Lowell: The New Moon Pub. Co. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for January. 
Philadelphia: Franklin Institute. 

Van Nostrand’s Magazine, for Januar; 
terms. $5.00 a year, 50 cents a numbor. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 

The Brooklyn Magazine for goneeas terms, $1.00 a 
year. 10 cents a number. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Publication 
ce 


Magazine of Western History, for Jantary; terms, 25.00 
ayear. Cleveland, O0.: Magazine of Western Historv. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


— 
he proposed plan of k duri h di 
MATHEMATICAL. the p pian of work during the last year,|/are some of the thonghts of his discourse: ‘ It 
but recommended the continuance of the commit-| bas been said that independent psychology derives SCIENCE NOTES. 


x OR +; WHICH FIRST? 


In answering this =— in Tue JOURNAL 
of the 24th ult., Mr. Newby says: 

“In algebra two letters (symbols of quantities) 
written with no sign between them, as ab, are 
viewed as representing @ product of which each of 
the letters represents @ factor; i. e., the sign x is 
understood between them. aXb and ab are vir- 
tally considered as identical ‘expressions. 4 xX db 
is, therefore, identical in signification with ab 
x Cc; and thus 8 x 6+ 3 = 45 + 3 = 16. For 
the same reason, @ > 6 X cis identical in signifi- 
cation with a> be ; and hence 16 + 2 X 4= 16 
=2, Reasoning from the general (algebraic) 
interpretation to the particular (arithmetical), the 
sign X is found to take precedence over ->-. 

Nr. Newby’s proof has the merit of brevity. It 
has also another merit, somewhat lessening the 
value of the proof,—it is incorrect. We shall de- 
velop Mr. Newby’s method of proof in a direction 
more profitable than originally used,— to expose 
the fallacy of his reasoning : 


(1) ¢ and are virtually considered as 
identical expressions.” X 6 + c is, therefore, 
‘identical in signification”? with a X 
thus” 16 X 2+4=16 X 

‘Reasoning from the general (algebraic, inter- 
pretation to the particular (arithmetical), the sign 
~- is found to take precedence over yg 


(2) Because ‘a X 6 and ab are virtually con- 
sidered identical expressions.”’ and also b — c and 


La therefore, the expression a X b + c involves 
c 

an impossibility, since b is required at one and the 
same time in the expressions ab and — 


Therefore ‘reasoning from the general (alge- 
braic) interpretation,’’ ete., the signs X and + 
occurring in the same problem, and separated by 
a single quantity, express an impossibility. Such 
are the legitimate conclusions from Mr. Newby’s 
argument. 

It is evident that the error is in considering ab 
and a X bas identical. They are equal, but not 
identical. They differ as a product differs from 
the factors into which it ean be resolved,—as 99 
differs from 11 X 9. In the product the factors 
are considered as having lost their identity by being 
absorbed, a single number existing in their stead. 
‘They differ somewhat as a compound and its ele- 
ments. Hence, in the problem a + be there is 
only one operation to perform ; in a + b X c there 
are two; and the question is, which operation should 
be performed first? It seems strange that any 
doubt should exist on that point. For, since mul- 
tiplication and division are direetly opposite opera- 
tions, the signs, + and X should be treated, as 
they really are, of equal importance, and disposed 
of in the order in which they oceur. Hence the 
correct answer to 16 + 2 X 4 is 32. not 2. 

N. 8. W. W. PARKER. 


THE INDIANA COLLEGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The annual meeting of the Indiana College As- 
sociation was held Monday and ‘Tuesday, Dee. 28 
and 29, at the Denison Hotel, Indianapolis. Twelve 
colleges were represented, about forty members 
being present, comprising many of the leading ed- 
ucators of the State. 

The program embraced exclusively questions re- 
lating to college education. All papers were lim- 
ited to twenty-five minutes, and were followed by 
a general discussion, in which all who had any 
ideas or comme.ts ta offer participated. Among 
the papers of general interest were the following : 

_ 'The Relation of Humanitarian Studies to 
Technical Courses’? was read by Professor Wick- 
ersham of Rose Polytechnic Institute. Mr. Wick- 
ersham claimed that in the classical colleges the 
student is given a surfeit of studies similar in char- 
acter, while in the industrial he goes from work to 
the study of German with more interest than from 
Latin and Greek to German. 

Prof. J. L. Campbell, of Wabash College, the 
president of the Association, in his annual address, 
spake on Scholarship and Citizenship as the So- 
of a Troublesome Political Problem.” 
radi is desired that it should be better known 
t ege men are a part of the le, and that 
it should be fully realized that Gite to’ bat half 
Performed if we fail to exercise our full share in 
the administration of the State. 

A paper on “The Methods of Teaching Lan- 
guages was read by Prof. J. B. Garrett, of Han- 
over College. He favored the method which would 
early introduce the pupil to a good working vocab- 
ulary, and just enough grammar to enable him to 


arrange sentences, 


Haus C. G ssed by Prof. 
G. von Jagemann, of Earlham College. 
“a advocated the exclusion of English from the 
“'ass-room, in the teaching of German and French 
*specially, so that the student would be put as 
nearly as possible in the same condition as in a 
1e electii 
Pa. on of officers for the next year resulted 
spe S. Jordan, of the State University. 
gc Pres.—J . B. Garret, of Hanover College. 
ec.—Robert B. Warder, of Purdue University. 


Treas.—J, P. D. John, of De Pauw University. | 


P A report was presented by the Committee on 
ost-graduate Course, stating that, owing to the 


lack of requisite su 
, pport and encouragement, they 
had found it inexpedlont to attempt to carry out 


tee, with a view to accomplishing the purpose of 
the movement if the necessary codperation on the 
part of the educational institutions and those inter- 
ested could be secured. 

The Association adjourned to meet during Christ- 
mas week in 1886. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NORMAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOC. 

7 The meeting of this association appointed for 
Saturday morning, Jan. 9, oer on account 
of the severe storm, was held in the audience room 
of the Old South Church, Saturday, Jan. 16, at 
10.30 a, m. 

The address of President Holt set forth the 
purposes of the Association as the development 
of music after normal methods, and introduced 
Principal Boyden of Bridgewater. 

Mr. Boyden said that the teaching of music in 
the public schools is as important as reading, and 
should be taught as prominently. It is the lan- 
guage of emotion and passion, and reaches the 
deepest and highest powers of the soul. A normal 
method of music waS one in accordance with the 
laws of mind and of mental growth. The Ist 
step in the correct teaching of music is to have a 
true object of thought. (2) To present that object 
to the mind of the pupil. (3) To arouse self- 
activity. (4) To awaken by motives an interest 
in the subject. The highest aim of music is wor- 
ship, and this motive will touch the soul as no 
other. Mr. Boyden emphasized the value of Mr. 
Holt’s methods and results, and declared them to 
be md normal and in accord with intellectual 


growth. 

Mr. Holt illustrated the first steps in music by 
a class of twenty girls, six years of age, from the 
Wells School, ton. These children had 
been taught a few lessons by Mr. Holt, and had 
had a practice of about ten minutes daily. The 
proficiency of the class was marked, and excited 
much interest. 

The Question Drawer asked ‘*‘ How much time 
should be given to music daily ?’’ Ans.—Ten to 
twenty minutes, 

** When should time be taught?’’ Ans.—As 
soou as movement and accent are understood. 

Mr. Brown of Malden thought that time should 
be taught with the first lesson. Time names are 
of little use. 

Professor Mason, Mr. Cutler, and others took 
part in the discussion. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY F. LOUIS SOLDAN, 

Period of Infectivity.—\t is desirable that teach- 
urs should know how soon children should be al- 
lowed to return to school after an attack of conta- 
gious or infectious disease. The following table 
contains instructions taken from two independent 
sources: the first from the report of Mr. W. J. 
Abele, Board Inspector for Nottingham, and the 
second from the recommendations of a convention 
of English physicians. ‘The time is to be counted 
from the beginning of the attack, wherever there 
is no contrary direction : 
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The convention, whose directions have just been 
stated, recommended not to trust to disinfection 
at home too much ; it suggests the following time 
of quarantine before children return to school : 
Diphtheria, 12 days ; Scarlet-fever, 14 days; Meas- 
les, 16 days; Small-pox, 24days; Croup, 24 days ; 
Whooping-cough, 21 days. 


Ribot’s Inaugural at the Sorbonne.— Mr. Ribot, 
so well known to American readers by his Diseases 
of Memory and Diseases of the Wi/l, and through 
his able editorship of the Revue Philosophique, has 


been appointed by the French government to de- 
liver a course of lectures on Psychology at the 
University of Paris. Mr. R. calls his system “‘ In- 
dependent Psychology,”’ and his ina lecture, 


delivered Dec. 7, attempted to define this term in re- 
gard to other schools of this science. The following 


its origin from Locke; but this is only half true. 
There are two kinds of psychology,— idealogical 
psychology and biological psychology. The latter 
is a recent creation. All that has been said to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Hartley, Hume, Stuart 
Mill, ete., are and always have been idealogists. 
None of them treated psychology as an independ- 
ent science. . . . Idealogy has doubtlessly ren- 
dered some service to the science ; it has done some 
fairly good work in analysis; it has introduced, 
to some extent, a greater degree of precision. But 
in the end it has fallen into verbal analysis, into 
logic, into grammar. Precision and again precis- 
ion is the remedy for this disease. When it has 
regained its independence, psychology will take 
its rank again among the sciences.’’—L’ Université. 


PERSONALS. 


— The Rev. Dr. Kendrick has been appointed 
acting president of Vassar College for the remainder 
of the school year. 


— Albert Sala, a brother of George Au 


Sala, is a teacher in the Sandwich Islands, and has 
never written for the press. 


— Mrs. Bancroft, the wife of the historian, is 
said to be preparing a volume of her reminiscences 
and experiences. 


— Prof. W. A. Crusinberry. for several years 
professor in Lenox College, Hopkinton, Iowa, has 
recently accepted the appointment of superintend- 
ent of schools at Floyd, Lowa. 


— Talmage was fifty-four years old last week. 
Last year, among his congratulations were letters 
from Dr. Prime, Vice-President Hendricks, Schuy- 
ler Colfax, and Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, all 
dead now. 


— Prof. John M. Langston, late United States 
Minister resident at Hayti, will assume the presi- 
dency of the colored normal school of Petersburg, 
Va., Jan. 15. Prof. Langston is among the ablest 
of the American citizens of African descent. 


— Prest. Edwin Willits, of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College, is in Washington working 
for the passage of « bill appropriating $15,000 an- 
nually to each of the States for conducting agricul- 
tural experiments undeg the auspices of the agri- 
cultural colleges. 


— The residence of the German naturalist, Chas. 
Buettner, at Burlington, Ia., containing the finest 
eollection of birds, insects and animals west of 
New York, was burned last week. It included a 
collection of sixty thousand insects which Buettner 
bought two years ago. The naturalist is in despair. 


— Marshall Livingstone Perrin, of Wellesley 
Hills, who graduated at Harvard in ’74, has been 
appointed by the Prussian government to be assist- 
ant in the professorship of English at the Univer- 
sity of Gittingen, where he is to have charge of 
the entire branch of modern English. 


— Dr. Schurman, professor of philosophy and 
ethics in Dalhousie College, Halifax, N.S., has 
been appointed by the executive committee of the 
trustees of Cornell University to the new chair of 
ethics and philosophy endowed in memory of the 
wife of Mr. Henry W. Sage, with $50,000 cash 
and a new ten-thousand-dollar house, to be built 
on the campus. 


— Mr. John B. Gough has returned to lectur- 
ing, after a vacation of three months during what 
is usually a lecturer’s busiest season. ‘The cause 
of his absence he courageously and humorously 
confessed to the public of Melrose, Mass.: ‘* | 
have been buying and learning the pitch of a set 
of false teeth,—my first set.” 


— The death is reported of James Fergusson, 
distinguished for a life-time of study and writing 
concerning architecture, and commonly spoken of 
as Fergusson the architect, though that was never 
his business. He was born at Ayr in Scotland, in 
1808, went to India in his youth, made a fortune 
as a merchant, and devoted himself to studies of 
the architecture of the East. 


— Judge John Terhune, head of the oldest pub- 
lishing house in this country, died at his home in 
New Brunswick, N. J., Saturday, aged 03. Some 
years ago, when the question of priority of estab- 
lishment was being discussed by various publish- 
ers, John Terhune presented his claim and was 
awarded the distinction, the Harpers courteously 
acknowledging his precedence and sending him a 
handsomely framed picture of themselves. 


— President Irwin Shepard, and the Winona 
(Minn.) State Normal School, have recently re- 
ceived high commendation from the Hon. H. B. 
Wilson, president of the State Normal Board. He 
reports the attendance at President Shepard’s 
school unusually large, and the school in fine con= 
dition. He regards him as a good organizer, an 
excellent disciplinarian, modest, firm, and con- 
scientious, and speaks of the assistant teachers as 
filling their itions with great efficiency. The 
normal school building was found to be in superb 
condition. 


— President Porter of Yale College was hand- 
somely entertained by the alumni of that in- 
stitution in Washington last week. Secretary 
Whitney and Senator Gibson gave brilliant recep- 
tions in his honor. Mr. and Mrs, Whitney invited 
some two hundred gentlemen to meet President 
Porter, among the number being all the Yale grad- 
uates in town, who number nearly a hundred. 
Among those present were Chief Justice Waite, 
Justice Strong, Senators Evarts, Aldrich, Hale, 
Dawes, Platt, Hawley and Miller, and Represent- 
atives Long, Hayden, Rockwell, Hiscock, and 


William Walter Phelps. 


— Transfer, or reproducing paper, forms the 
subject of a patent issued to Mr. David Gestetner, 
of London, Eng. The paper is of bamboo fiber, 
on one surface of which a layer of wax or paraffine 
is fixed, the paper being perforated with a stylus 
or toothed wheel to produce the desired letters or 
design, when, on passing an inked roller over it, 
the ink passes through the perforations upon the 
sheet below. 


— There is in Australia a plant which, in its 
growth, so much resembles a sheep that, in the 
days of the early settlement, the pioneers were 
often surprised by the apparition of flocks of sheep 
on the distant hills. The plant is of the order 
Jomposite, and belongs to the genus Raou/ia. It 
grows in a dense, kidney-shaped mass, about eight 
feet across and three feet high. The leafy branches 
are densely packed together, and the whole mass 
of a snow-white color. The flowers are micro- 
scopic, and hence there is never any variation in 
the appearance of the vegetable sheep at any season. 


— Photographs taken by Tissandier and Ducom 
from a balloon at a height of 605 meters above 
Paris, show conclusively the importance of the 
method for the instantaneous production of ma 

of any portion of the earth’s surface, particularly 
of cities, fortresses, and regions difficult of access. 
A reproduction of one of the pictures by heliograv- 
ure, published in Nature, shows a portion of Paris 
along the Seine, with one of the bridges and two 
steamboats, behind which even the waves produced 
by the motion are clearly shown. By this method 
plans may be obtained which will surpass in pre- 
cisiou and clearness the most elaborate and costly 


maps. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— Senator Ingalls has a plan for a National 
University at Washington. 


— Philadelphia maintains 28 free kindergartens, 
at an expense of $10,806. 


— The Sauveur Summer School of Lan , 
formerly of Burlington, has decided to locate in 
Oswego. 


— Detroit school-rooms are fumigated semi- 
annually for the destruction of disease germs which 
may be lurking therein. 


— The American school at Athens needs about 
$15,000 to erect a suitable building, the site having 
been offered by the Greek government. Donations 
may be sent to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton of 
Cambridge, and Mr. 8. D. Warren of Boston. 


— Queen Victoria issued, Jan. 1, a proclama- 
tion announcing the annexation of independent 
Burmah to the possessions of the British crown. 
This vast territory exceeds in area any other divis- 
ion of India, and will furnish a new field of profit 
for English tradesmen and officials. 


— Cornell University has purchased the law 
library of the late Merritt King. The library con- 
sists of about 4,100 volumes, chiefly of rare and 
valuable works, and it is understood that the pur- 
chase contemplates the establishment at Cornell of 
a law department. 

— Several women doctors are practising with 
more or less success in Paris. The list includes 
six French ladies, besides Dr. Madeleine Brés, a 
practitioner of some celebrity ; Dr. Helen Bouchier, 
an Englishwoman; and Dr. Olga Berline, a Rus- 
sian. In spite of prejudice against them, they are 
making their way. 

— The Western Summer School of Prim 
Methods will hold its session next summer at Gran 
Rapids, Mich. Six departments have been estab- 
lished, so far, under the leadership of prominent 
teachers: A Kindergarten Department, a Froebel 
Department for Primary Teachers, and the de- 
partments of English Language, Pedagogies and 
Psychology, Music, Drawing. W. N. Hailmann, 
of La Porte, Ind., is manager of the school. 


—A large and brilliant gathering assembled 
last week, in the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, to dedicate to the purposes of the 
Conservatory, Sleeper Hall, the reconstruction and 
enlargement of which have been made possible by 
the generous donation of Hon. Jacob Sleeper. 
Upward of 550 persons were present, fully occu- 
pying the whole of the accommodation offered by 
the hall, which is beautifully decorated, has an or- 
nate painted-ceiling, and is lit by electric light on 
the Edison plan. President ‘Tourjee is to be con- 
gratulated. 

— A little while ago the Auckland Board of 
Education sanctioned a holiday at Okiahau school 
for the purpose of an ‘‘ arbor day”’ for the schol- 
ars to plant trees and shrubs in the playground. 
The headmaster forwarded an account of the day’s 
work. The pupils had gone into it heart and soul. 
Sixteen forest trees and twenty-five New Zealand 
shrubs were planted, and six flower-beds formed, 
and the pupils had volunteered to keep the flower 
beds in order. ‘The master said he hoped the day 
would become one celebrated in all the schools of 
the district. 

— Professor Stroller of Union College, N. Y., 
has introduced a most promising innovation in the 
management of hisclassin physiology. Two-thirds 
of the term will be given to lectures, and the re- 
maining third will consist of recitations from the 
notes on the lectures. In addition to the regular 
class-room work, three afternoons in each week 
will be devoted to the dissection of the cat. Ana- 
tomical Technology as Applied to the Domestic Cat, 
by Professors Wilder and Gage of Cornell Univer- 
sity, will be used as a hand-book. It will doubt- 
less be a good thing for science, but we imagine, 


an imploring wail going up from all ‘* Donp,’’— 
Opus 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION: OF 
WOMEN. 


The tenth annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society for the University Education of Women 
was held in the Claflin Hall of Boston University 
building, on Saturday, Jan, 16, at 11.00 a. m. 

The president, Miss Abby W. May, extended a 
few words of welcome to those present, after 
which the annual reports were read. These re- 
vealed the quiet but truly effective work which 
the society is doing. Besides its chief work of 
materially aiding energetic, talented young women 
to obtain the higher education longed for, it has 
instigated the delivery of helpful lectures on 
physical culture and domestic chemistry. It has 
also provided for its members interesting monthly 
entertainments, among which may be mentioned 
Mrs. W. W. Goodwin’s pleasant description of 
the American School at Athens, the result of her 
personal experience, and Prof. E. C. Fay’s illus- 
trated lecture on ‘‘ The Nibenlungenlied.”’ 

The November meeting was made especially 
interesting by the reports of some members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz for Women con- 
cerning various clubs, such as the Sanitary Science, 
the Local History, and the Political Science, all of 
which had been formed under the inspiring and 
directive eye of the Association. 

All this was particularly pleasant for the society 
to hear, because some of its original members 
originated the Association. Hence it may be 
called the parent of these other organizations. 

While doing this it has also, through a corres- 
pondence committee, kept an eye wide open to 
the educational movements of women all over the 
world. 

At the last executive meeting the society voted 
to admit to its membership such gentlemen as de- 
sired to thus express themselves in sympathy with 
the college education of women; and it is hoped 
that they will respond to such a degree that the 
membership, which is now a little over three hun- 
dred, may at least be doubled before the next an- 
nual meeting. 

After the various reports,— which to the credit 
of the ladies it must be said, were short and con- 
cise,—had been read and accepted, and the officers 
for the ensuing year elected, Professor Royce of 
Harvard University and the Annex, spoke on the 
Study of Philosophy in the Higher Edueation of 
Women. His remarks, being the result of his own 
experience as an instructor in philosophy, were lis- 
tened to with the closest attention. hile he gave 
a splendid tribute to the intellectual facility of 
young women who came willingly to the study of 
philosophy, their single-mindedness and purity of 
nature were giving them an advantage over the 
young men ; yet he spoke of the danger in the long 
run of their accepting philosophical investigation, 
orrather of receiving such knowledge as the fol- 
lowers of a doctrine, rather than as investigators 
of great issues to lead to still further study. 
This difficulty being, perhaps, partly the result 
of their habit of social acquiescence, was by no 
means insurmountable, but was one to be carefully 
guarded against at the very outset of such study. 

Dr. Huntington, dean of the College of Liberal 
Arts of Boston University, closed the exercises 
with a graceful expression of thanks to the society 
for the delicacy and wisdom it had shown in its 
work, as he had seen it from time totime. He 
also expressed himself more than ever in favor of 
coéducation, judging by his own experience, which 
he confessed had been a favorable one. Young 
women were not behind young men in mental 
seeking and possible attainment. They were 
more and more seeking abstruse subjects and 
finding them a profitable delight. 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


OBITUARY. 


Henry NorMAn Hupson, LL.D.—The Rev. 
Henry Norman Hudson, LL. D., widely known 
for his Shakesperian studies, died at his home in 
Cambridge on Saturday afternoon, from exhaus- 
tion following a slight surgical operation. 

He was born in Cornwall, Vt., Jan. 28, 1814, 
and was consequently just approaching his seventy- 
second birthday. His early life was, like that of 
so many other Green Mountain boys, one of pov- 
erty, straggle for a livelihood and an education, 
till finally he had gained his much coveted collegi- 
ate training and began life as a teacher in the 
South. It was in those early days that young 
Hudson showed those qualities of heart and mind 
that were the index of the man through life. In 
his eighteenth year he was bound out to learn the 
trade of coach-making; and, though he served his 
three years apprenticeship faithfully, it was ap- 

rent that his appetite for books was fast leading 

im beyond the workman’s bench. 

The first book that took hold of him was Aber- 
crombie on The Inteliectual Powers. Then came 
Butler’s Analogy, Plutarch’s Lives, Milton, and 
books of that character. He never read novels. It 
was at this time that he began to read Shakespeare. 

Young Hudson, partly at the bench, partly in 
the district school-house, thought that he could 
work his way through college; and, within nine 
months from the time he had decided what to do, 
he had fitted himself to enter the freshman class 
at Middlebury College, at the age of twenty-three, 
where he was graduated in 1840. As school teach- 
ing was the only Incrative employment immedi- 
ately open to a young eollege graduate in those 
days, Mr. Hudson spent his first year out of col- 
lege in teaching a Kentucky school. The next 
two years he was similarly engaged in Huntsville, 
Alabama. 

He made Shakespeare’s plays his all-absorbing 
thought, and wrote out his opinion of them in the 
form of lectures, These were subsequently is- 
sued through the press, and were the foundation 


of the author’s fame. In 1852 he became editor 
of the Churchman, a weekly religious paper pub- 
lished in New York. ‘This position he held for 
three years, and subsequently he established and 
edited for two years the Church Monthly. For two 
years he was editor of the Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, Boston. 

From 1865 Mr. Hudson lived principally in Cam- 
bridge, frequently officiating in parish churches 
on Sundays, but principally devoting himself to 
the teaching of Shakespeare and other English 
authors, in Boston and the immediate neighbor- 
hood. He was for a long time a lecturer on En- 
glish literature at the Boston University. A few 
years ago he received the degree of LL.D. from 
Middlebury College. In 1870 Messrs. Ginn & 
Heath became his publishers, and brought out his 
School Shakespeare, in several editions, which are 
widely used in American schools and colleges. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA. — The normal school for training 
colored youth to be teachers, at Tuskagee, has re- 
ceived from Boston friends a much needed gift of 
$7,000. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo, Col. 

CoLoRApo, — The Military Institute of the 
G. A. R. has been removed from Cafion City to 
Denver. Prof. E. H. Sawyer continues as prin- 
cipal of the institution, 

Miss Cora A. Cooley has resigned the principal- 
ship of the South Pueblo high school. This step 
was caused by ill-health. Miss Alfa J. Campbell, 
of the Cedar Rapids (lowa) high school, sueceeds 
her in the position thus made vacant. Miss Camp- 
bell has entered upon her new work under most 
favorable auspices. Under her able management 
the department promises to take a still higher 
plane of efficiency. 

Supt. Byington of Colorado Springs has re- 
cently issued a very fine report, creditable alike 
to his ability as a schoolman and to the first-class 
educational town that the ‘‘ Saratoga of the 
West’’ is. For asample of Western thrift just 
send to Professor Byington for a copy. 

The Iowa City high school has an able repre- 
sentative in the Colorado Springs high school, in 
Miss L., E. Hughes, the principal. She is re- 
ported to be doing excellent work. Lowa teachers 
are making for themselves a demand from other 
States. 

The officers of the State Teachers’ Association 
are as follows: Pres. —Dr. Wegener, Supt. West 
Denver schools. Vice-Pres.—A. B. Copeland, 
Supt. at Greeley. Cor. Sec.—F. B. Gault, South 
Pueblo. Ex. Com.—W. W. Remington, Ft. Col- 
lins; C. S. MeMurray, Pueblo; E. L. Byington, 
Colorado Springs. 

The College and High School Section elected 
the following officers: Pres.—Prof. I. C. Den- 
nett, State University. Sec.—Professor Hanus, 
State University. Er. Com.—J. H. Baker, Den- 
ver; A, B. Copeland, Greeley; A. C. Courtney, 
Golden. 

** Education in Colorado’’ is the title of a pam- 
phlet that has been issued under the auspices of 
the State Teachers’ Association, Hon. H. M. 
Hale is the author. It is really a history of the 
rise and progress of the State Association. It con- 
tains a report of the proceedings of the first ten 
sessions of that body, and brief biographical 
sketches of the presiding officers of the Association. 


There are now at the school 225, 


INDIANA. — A. W. Macy, formerly a teacher 
of this State, is now connected with the publishing 
house of 8S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. 

Supt. Van Gorder of Noble Co. has recently is- 
sued a neat manual of the flora of his county. 
The work is its own best recommendation. 

Ex-Supt. Davis of Mt. Vernon is now principal 
of the Cherokee Male Seminary, at Tahlequah. 

Misses Mary F. Nicholson and Charity Dye of 
the Indianapolis schools have arranged for a 
course of lectures, especially suitable for boys and 
girls. The first of the course, ‘‘ Daniel Boone,”’ 
by Miss Margaret Merker, of Louisville, was em- 
inently successful,—upward of one thousand boys 
and girls being in attendance. Misses Nicholson 
and Dye are deserving of unlimited praise for 
their happy thought, and the ability to put it into 
execution. 

The superintendents of town and city schools of 
southwestern Indiana will hold their second meet- 
ing at the St. George Hotel, Evansville Jan. 29 
and 30. The subjectsare: 1. Examinations,—the 
kinds, times, and their relation to promotion. 2. 
The Superintendents’ Relation to Teachers. 3. 
The Close of the School Year. 4. Supplementary 
Reading, and How it Develops and Directs the 
Reading Habit. A general invitation is extended 
to all interested. 

The Indiana University, under the management 
of Dr. D. S. Jordan, is prospering finely. There 
are about two hundred and fifty students in at- 
tendance, — forty-five more than ever before in 
spite of the fact that this year the preparatory de- 
partment and the Bloomington high school are no 
longer connected. The institution seems to move 
along steadily, notwithstanding the fire of two 
years ago, the disgrace of last year, and repeated 
discouragements by the legislature. 


State Editor, Geo. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

ILLinois.—O. R. Trowbridge, of the Lacon 
schools, wa recently married to Alice McCormick, 
a teacher of Bloomington. 
C. 8. Edwards, of Marshall Co., has accepted 
the position as principal of schools at York, Neb., 
and began his work the first Monday in January. 
Four hundred and one teachers enrolled and 
paid the annual fee at the State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. This means an attendance of over five 
hundred. 


Sixty-three of the one hundred and two county 


superintendents in the State, attended the meet- 
ing at Springfield. This is the largest meeting 
ever held in the State. 

At the Ottawa meeting of high school teach- 
ers a committee of three was appointed to attend 
to the organization of a high school section in con- 
nection with the State Teachers’ Association. 
Strange as it may seem, it was impossible for this 
committee to be present. It is whispered that all 
three staid away for the same reason. Principal 
‘Pufts of Ottawa presented the matter to the As- 
sociation, but no action was taken. The next 
meeting of high school teachers will be held in 
Rockford sometime in April. The program will 
be complete in a short time. Principal Ray of 
Hyde Park will read a paper on ‘* English in the 
High School.”’ . 

‘The teachers of Central Illinois will meet at 
Peoria during the second week in March. The 

rogram will be out shortly. Bishop Spalding of 
Peoria will deliver the evening lecture. Judging 
from the work already done this will be a meeting 
of unusual interest. 

The county superintendents, at their late meet- 
ing, passed a resolution empowering State Supt. 
Raab, assisted by Dr. Hewett of Bloomington, 
Lane of Chicago, and Shawhan of Champaign, to 
prepare the third year’s work for the State insti- 
tute. It was also ordered that the comparative 
examination for exhibit of county school work at 
the annual meeting of the county superintendents 
should occur not later than the month of No- 
vember. 

Supt. Brand of Jo Davies Co. has disposed of 
all business interests and will hereafter devote all 
his time to the schools of his county. For the 
good of the county schools it is best that he did 
not get to be postmaster of Galena, for which he 
was an applicant. 

W. H. Goodall, principal of the Warren schools, 
opened the lecture course of that place a short 
time since. Under his direction, it is said that the 
Warren schools are improving. ‘The high school 
numbers seventy, with six seniors. 

In Bureau Co, there are two new pr‘ncipals this 
year,—F. B. Smith at Walnut, and G. L. Leslie 
at Sheffield. Principal Leslie gave an illustrated 
lecture on Prehistoric Man, recently, to the people 
of Sheffield. It showed much scholarly research on 
the part of the lecturer, and was greatly enjoyed 
by the large audience. 


State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa. 

IowA.—State Teachers’ Asssociation Notes.— 
The officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
Pres. — M. W. Bartlett, Cedar Falls. Vice- 
Prests.—N. W. Boyes, Dubuque; W. M. Brooks, 
Tabor; Mrs. L. G. Murdock, Columbus June- 
tion. Member of Ex. Com.—W. M. Beardshear, 
Toledo. Sec.—A. C, Ross, Hampton. Treas.— 
D. W. Lewis, Washington. This is the eight- 
eenth annual reélection as treasurer the State As- 
sociation hasasked Brother Lewis to accept. Two 
years ago he was caned, with a gold-headed cane, 
for his honesty. 

Dr. W. F. King, president of Cornell College, 
Mt. Vernon, and ex-president of the State Asso- 
ciation, was made a delegate to the next annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
at Topeka, Kan. 

Several Iowa teachers are working up an excur- 
sion to the National Association at Topeka, and 
to Denver and the Rockies. 

Hon. J. B. Grinnell attended the meetings and 
by his instructive and sometimes quite humorous 
remarks, characteristic of our good friend, showed 
his general reading and interest in educational 
matters of the State. 

“‘A Trip to Alaska’’ was the subject of an in- 
teresting address by Dr. Frisbie, of Plymouth 
Congregation Church, on the third evening. 

Prin. C. M. Higly, Major A. W. Clancy, and 
the teachers and pupils of Des Moines high schools, 
are deserving of great eredit for their untiring ef- 
forts to make the members of the Association com- 
fortable and give them a hearty welcome. 

The two addresses which attracted most atten- 
tion at the Association were those of Supt. H. H. 
Seerley on ‘‘ The Tobacco Habit, and its Effects 
on School Work,’’ and Supt. Henry Sabin on 
“Stimulants and Narcotics from a Teacher's 
standpoint.”’ 

Prin. F. E. Stratton, of the Davenport high 
school, in the absence of Supt. James McNaugh- 
ton, presented the subject of ‘‘ Lack of Boys in 
High School Grades,’’ in a thoughtful and ear- 
nest manner. 

Four hundred and eight members were enrolled 
at the Association’s thirteenth annual meeting. 
The Reading Circle board held eight meetings 
during the year. 

Parke and Vermillion counties will hold a joint 
association at Montezuma about Feb. 1. 


State Editor, W. J. Cox, Hancock. 
MicuiGANn.—The Lansing Board of Education 
has authorized the purchase of $150 worth of ad- 
ditional apparatus and $1,500 worth of library 
books. 

J. G. Plowman, the wide-awake principal of 
White Pigeon schools, after inhaling chalk-dust 
for fifteen years in the same school district, has in- 
vented a chalk-rack which is said to settle the dust 
problem. 

The annual meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Houghton and Keweenaw counties, held at 
Houghton on the 30th ult., was attended by about 
thirty of the wide-awake teachers in the copper 
region. Among the papers presented were, ‘‘Read- 
ing,”’ by F. E. Mullen, principal of schools at the 
Atlantic mine; ‘‘ Spelling,’’ by Thomas Dooling, 
of the Hancock high school: ‘* Recess or No-Re- 
cess,”’ by Miss Ella A Ludwig, of Houghton high 
school, in which the speaker made a clear and strong 
presentation of the advantages of the no-recess 
lan; ‘‘Our Pupils’ Morals and Manners,”’ by 

O’ Neil; ‘* Use and Abuse of Text-Books,” 


by J, B, Montgomery, of Calumet high school, 


Officers were elected for the ensuing year as fo|- 
lows: Pres., Thomas Dooling; Vice-Pres., C. J, 
White; Sec. and Treas., Miss E. C. Harter; Ey. 
Com., E, Curtis, J. B. Montgomery, and W. 2 


Cox. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MrinneEsota.—A $5,000 frame school-house js 
to be erected at Willmar, on the site of the burned 
building. 

The Freeborn Co. Teachers’ Association is flour- 
ishing. ‘The annual election of officers took place 
recently. 

The total enrollment of the Albert Lea city 
schools for the last term was (87, the average at- 
tendance being 526. 

The resignation of Mrs. G. S. Hawley as teacher 
in the Mankato State Normal School is announced 
to take effect at once. Mrs. Hawley has served at 
the normal school for several years, and was one 
of the most popular teachers. 

Professor Rankin of Owatonna reports that the 
examinations of his schools were the most satisfac- 
tory of any previous fall term. 

Fifteen per cent. of the en in the Hastings 
public schools are members of the high school,— 
a very large proportion. 

Prof. E. T. Fitch, a graduate from the Winona 
Normal School, class of ’80, has entered upon his 
sixth year of successful work as superintendent of 
schools at Henderson. 

The professional course in the Winona Normal 
School is becoming the most prominent feature of 
that school. Fourteen high schools of Minnesota 
and four in other States are represented by thirty 
graduates in the class which will go out in ’86. 

At the late meeting of the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association an amendment to the con- 
stitution was adopted, by which all meetings of the 
association will be held at St. Paul. A legislative 
committee was appointed with Supt. Kiehle at the 
head. The following are the officers elected for 
the coming year: Pres., Prof. W. W. Folwell, 
Minneapolis; Vice-Pres, A. F. Bechdolt, Man- 
kato; Rec. Sec., C. W. G. Hyde, St. Cloud; 
Cor, Sec., J. D. Bond, St. Paul; Treas., C. W. 
Levens, Albert Lea. 

Prof. S. S. Taylor, principal of the Franklin 
School, St. Paul, is recovering from a severe illness. 

Mrs. M. T. Wardwell, principal of the Jeffer- 
son School, Minneapolis, has resigned. Mrs. 
Wardwell was deservedly a popular teacher; she 
had been engaged in educational work at Minne- 
apolis since 1867. 

Dr. C. M. Woodward, director of the manual 
training school at St. Louis, spoke in St. Paul, 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 29, under the auspices of 
the St. Paul Board of Education, upon ‘* Manual 
Training*in the Common Schools.’’ The address 
was full of information as to what is requisite in 
such schools, and the results from them. It did 
much to quicken general interest in the subject 
among the teachers of this city and the State. 


NEBRASKA.—The attendance on the normal 
school at Peru is 40 per cent. over any previous 
year. This speaks volumes for the principal, 
Prof. G, S. Farnham. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YORK. — State Supt. Wm. B. Ruggles 
having resigned in order to accept the office of 
Deputy Supt. of Instruction, Col. James E. Mor- 
rison, late deputy under Mr. Ruggles, is now act- 
ing superintendent. Colonel Morrison tendered 
his vacated position as deputy to Mr. Hooper, a 
clerk ; but the latter, having been offered a luera- 
tive and permanent place in the office of Seeretary 
of State, and knowing that he could not be as- 
ured the former position for more than three 
months, wisely decided to accept the desk in Mr. 
Cook’s office. The position was then offered to 
Prof. Eugene Bouton, who has accepted it. Prof. 
Bouton is well-known throughout the State as a 
most efficient and successful conductor of teachers’ 
institutes. He is, moreover, a cultured and schol- 
arly gentleman, thoroughly informed on all mat- 
ters pertaining to public education, and cannot 
fail to be a most able assistant. 

Professor Fairgriene, who has been principal of 
the graded school at Schaghticoke for the past 
three years, has resigned in order to assume the 
management of the Fulton Jimes. 

In a recent issue of the Mining Journal refer- 
ence is made to the financial condition of the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. It is averred 
that the institute cannot long maintain its eminent 
position on its wholly insufficient means, while 
many rival institutions are provided with the most 
magnificent endowments. ‘There is a very general 
impression that this famous school is falling be- 
hind. Something must be done to add to its rev- 
enues and increase its efficiency. 

Mrs. Sara F. Fletcher, for many years teacher 
of methods in the Geneseo State Normal School, and 
more recently superintendent of the teachers’ class 
in Saratoga Springs, has become principal of the 
school in New York City, formerly under the care 
of Mr. Jared Barhite, who has been transferred to 
the care of another district. 

One of the very flourishing institutions of New 
York City is the Kindergarten Association. Dur- 
ing the year ending October, 1885, twenty-three 
meetings were held. Five were devoted to the 
Delsarte system of oratory, five to clay modelling, 
and three for social intercourse, at which kinder- 
garten games were illustrated. A kindergarten 
exhibit was also held, the proceeds being sent to 
Washington, D. C., for the benefit of southern 
education. 

The Saratoga Board of Education has arranged 
a course of free lectures in the high school audi- 
ence-room this winter. The first will be by Gen. 
George S. Batcheller on ‘‘ Egypt, Ancient and 
Modern.”’ 

Miss Jenella P, Cole, of the Cooperstown Union 
School, has resigned, and will be succeeded by . 


Miss Mary E, Burgess, of Hunter, 
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EDUCATION. 


w JerseY.—The Board of Edueation for 
Newark, was organized on the 12th ult., Col. 
Joy being elected president, and Geo. W. 
eretary. Wm. W. Barringer was unani- 
ected superintendent, the board thus 
full confidence in Mr. Barringer as a 
J. W. Smith, of 
as resigned. Mr. Otto A. Schulte 
aw. r at + pwd street, and Mr. David 
‘ly of Camden street, takes Mr. 
Schulte’s place at Isth avenue. This places Mr. 
Vaclure in charge of one of the largest schools in 


the city, —@ position his friends have long desired 
to see him have. ate 
LEADING CIRCLE OFFIC : 
O. Chapman, State Supt., Trenton, 
E. Meleney, City Supt, Paterson, 
Directors: 
R. Brace, Camden. 
lantic City. 
ranch. 


NE 
1886, 
L. 
Case 
mously re-el 
showing 
and edueator. 


street S¢ 
has been place 
Machure, former 


— Hon, 
Vice Pres. — 
*s’ ist., F. 
Prin. Hanson, At 
prof. W. Eckersley, Long 
prof. C. E. Boss, Plainfield. 
Prof. P. E. Demarest, Dover. 
Hon. W. N. Barringer, Newark. 
Prof. O. B. Guilford, Jersey City. 


Ist Cong 
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state Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

(Ou10.—Professor Leonhart of the Canton schools 
ly compelled to resign his labor on account 
eyes, which threatens to 
blindness. Prof. L. is superior scholar 
gentleman. He will be remem- 
hored by many teachers as the author of The Chil- 
dren of the Outlaw. . 

Hiram College population are considerably dis- 

turbed over & a aeagie by the trustees to move 

ollege to Warren. 
‘Jehu Hancock, of Chillicothe, delivered a 
very able address before the Teachers Institute 
at Wheeling, W. Va., last week, on the subject, 
“ Literature in a Liberal Education.” 

In accordance with a call issued by State Comr. 
Brown, about sixty school examiners met at Colum- 
bus last week. Some important questions were 
discussed, resulting in the adoption of the follow- 
: (1) That all the money received 
from applicants for examination be used to defray 
expenses of county institutes ; (2) that the six- 
months’ certifieate be not restored; (3) that no 
persons other than practical teachers be eligible to 
appointment as county examiners. 

The faculty of the Case School of Applied Sei- 
ence. of Cleveland, has direeted its students to 
make a code of rules for their own government. 
‘The senior, junior, and sophomore classes are each 
to elect two members of a board of government, 
and the freshman elass one. The buildings of 
Adelbert College are in the same park with the 
Case School, and as their students work together, 
the change in the school is likely to affect the 
colle re. 

Whittier Day was observed in the Wadsworth 
schools. The exercises, consisting of sketches of 
the life, character, and writing of the Quaker 
Poet, and the recitation of seleetions and brief 
quotations from his poems, were full of interest. 


was late 
of a disease of his 


ing propositions 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Major James L. Paul has 
resigned his position as chief clerk in the depart- 
ment of soldiers’ orphans’ schools at Harrisburg. 
State Supt. Higbee has appointed Joseph Pomeroy 
as his successor. Major Paul will take charge of 
the Chester Springs Soldiers’ Orphans’ School, 
Chester Co. 

Prof. Geo. F. Mull, of Franklin and Marshal 
College, has been appointed first financial clerk in 
the Department of Education at Harrisburg. 

The annual oratorieal contest of the graduating 

class of the boys’ high school of Reading took place 
24; 17 boys entered the contest. The judges 
finally decided to award the prize,—a gold medal 
by the principal, Prof. M. E. Scheibner,—to Dan- 
iel B. Strunk. The prineipal is justly proud of 
his young orators. 
_ The decision of Judge Futhey of Chester Co., 
in the matter of the New London school district, 
isof interest to progressive school boards. The 
petition of certain taxable citizens, praying that 
the Board be restrained from erecting a new school- 
house in the district, was dismissed on the ground 
that the Board had not transcended the discretion- 
ary powers granted by the common school law of 
the State. 

Daniel W. Howard, professor 


the boys’ high school of Philadelphia 
his resig 


of history in 
has tendered 
nation, to take effect February 11. 


TENNESSEE.—Knoxville 
a 5,000 school building. 
for high school purposes. 
_ The Loudon high school will have for the com- 
ing session as one of its instructors, Dr. F. W. 
Goding, of Illinois. 

rhe Charleston publie school, under the charge 


ba ae Studebaker, assisted by his sons, N. P. 


will erect in the spring 
It will mostly be used 


Wartrace has just completed a brick building, 
which will be used for school purposes next session. 
_Principal Manning of the Austin school, Knox- 
ville, is one of the few colored graduates of Yale 
College. 

Mineral Spring Academy at Haynes, or, as it is 
better known, Walker’s Ferry, organized last 
September, is now under the supervision of Prof. 
C. H. Bateman. 

Samuel Mecutchen, A.M., late with E. H. But- 
ler & Co., takes the chair of mathematics in the 
boys’ high school of Philadelphia, a position which 
he filled with signal ability several years ago. 

Bristol is agitating the question of a graded school. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Baraboo. 


_ WIsconsin.—The free text-book plan was put 
in operation in the Sparta schools at the beginning 
of the present school year. 

The list of accredited high schools whose pupils 
are received into the university without examina- 
tion, has increased to 31. 

In*Racine the Board of Education has had under 
discussion petitions asking that there be but one 
session of the high school each day, alleging that 
the walk to school is a hardship, the exposure in 
inclement weather dangerous, and one session better 
than two. Supt. Winslow replies that the walk is 
beneficial, that housing young people is more dan- 
gerous than sending them to their work, and that 
one session is unphilosophical, inasmuch as it crowds 
the work and keeps the children at it when wearied 
and needing change. 

This year the intercollegiate oratorical contest is 
to take place at Milton College sometime in Feb- 
ruary, and Milton, Beloit, and Ripon colleges are 
to take a¥part in it. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


The New England Public School Musie Teach- 
ers’ Association met in Pilgrim Hall, Boston, Sat- 
urday, Jan. 16, and after several new members 
had signed the constitution the association listened 
to an address by its president, Dr. D. B. Hagar, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— The Y. M. C. A. of Dartmouth has 113 


members. 

— James W. Webster, A.M., gave an address 
on penmanship at a local teachers’ convention at 
Lisbon, N. H., Jan. 15. 

— The statement that Supt. J. W. Patterson 
had asked the supreme court of New Hampshire 
to enlighten him in regard to certain points of the 
new school law is incorrect. On the other hand, 
Chief Justice Doe sent for Mr. Patterson to con- 
sult with him concerning the codification of the 
school-laws ordered at the last session of the legis- 
lature. There is no obscurity in the new law. 

— The Dartmouth College catalogue for 1885-86 
announces the following summary of students: 
Dartmouth College, 258,—seniors, 56; juniors, 71 ; 
sophomores, 60; freshmen, 69; D.,66. Ag- 
ricultural department, 50; medical college, 58 ; 
Thayer school, 7. Total, 439. The elective trus- 
tees of the college proper remain the same as 
last year, with the exception that Hon. Isaac W. 
Smith, of Manchester, fills the vacancy caused by 
the death of Hon. Clinton W. Stanley, of that 
city. The decease of the latter also caused a 
vacancy in the trustees of the New Hampshire Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, which has 
been filled by the choice of Rev. J. G. Davis, of 
Amherst. The number of the general officers of 
instruction is 43, a gain of one over last year. 
The names which disappear are those of Louis 
Elsburg, M.D., Rev. Theodore C, Pease and Owen 
H. Gates. The additions are those of Edward 
Cowles, M.D., lecturer on mental diseases; James 
F, Colby, LL.B., Parker professor of law and 

olitical science and instructor in history; Rev. 
Nathan R. Nichols, instructor in evidences of 
Christianity ig the Chandler department; and 
Lucius A. Butterfield, instructor in elocution. 
Since the catalogue came from the press, Prof. 
Daniel J. Noyes, D.D., has died, The senior in- 
structor now is Oliver P. Hubbard, M.D., LL.D., 
professor emeritus of chemistry and pharmacy in 
the medical college, who has been connected with 
Dartmouth forty-nine years. 


VERMONT. 


on the subject of ‘‘'The Study of Music in Our 
Public Schools.’? Mr, Hagar first treated of the 
influence of vocal instruction on the memory, recol- 
lection, and understanding, instancing the remark- 
able retention in these respects of operatic artists. 
Vocal music refines and invigorates the reason, for 
its study imparts large draughts to the reasoning 
powers. It should be as thoroughly taught as any 
other branch of study. Its influence upon disci- 
pline ‘is great, as it is as useful in developing 
mental power as any other mode, It revives the 
spirits of pupils and possesses a charm for all man- 
kind. It a a the taste, and should be encour- 
aged as an efficient governing power. And above 
all, its influence on physical culture was advanced 
as a reason for its teaching. By the exercise of 
the lungs the entire body is strengthened, and 
the mind is quickened into a healthful, happy 
state. ‘Thousands have been snatched from the 
progress of incipient consumption and other pul- 
monary complaints by a judicious exercise of their 
vocal powers. 

Before adjourning, it was voted that the board of 
directors constitute a committee to confer with the 
committee of the National Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation and invite the members of that body to attend 
the annual meeting of the New England Public 
School Teachers’ Association,{to be held in Boston 
in July next. 

MAINE, 


— Professors J. L. Sewall and L. L. Paine and 
Rev. G. C. Cressy, all of Bangor, have been put 
on the examining board of Bowdoin. 

— Bowdoin is about to purchase a new telescope 
for about $1,500. 

— Prof. M. C. Strong lectured very acceptably 
at Kent’s Hill, last week, on ‘‘ The Microscope.’’ 

— Dr. Dalton has just closed his first course of 
six lectures on Literature, before the Gorham Nor- 
mal School. Another course is contemplated, as so 
much benefit was manifest from the first. 

— G. A. Stuart goes from North Anson Academy 
to Gardiner high school. 

— Maine Central Institute, Pittsfield, reports 
the largest term for four years. 

— Rev. Mr. Snow of Biddeford sues for bal- 
ance of salary from July,—at which time he was 
‘dropped ’’ from the position,—to September, the 
end of the school year for which he was employed. 
He is entitled to it in justice and equity. 

— Colby Echo speaks in terms of high praise of 
the lectures of Dr. Burrage and Major Melcher 
before the students of the college. 

— Farmington Normal School has 108 students, 
sixteen in the entering class. 

— Ellsworth dedicates a high-school building 


' — The University of Vermont catalogue has a 
total of 354 names of students, 163 being in the 
department and in the medical 
00 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

— The prayer petition at Harvard was circulated 
last week, and was signed by a large majority of 
students. 

— The week of prayer was observed at Harvard 
by daily meetings of the Christian Brethren Soci- 
ety. Arrangements are also being made for the 
observance of the day of prayer for colleges. 

— Concerning Boston schools, Mayor O’ Brien 
in his inaugural says : ‘‘ During the past year 
manual training has taken more definite form in 
the work of ourschools. There is now a carpenter 
shop and two cooking schools carried on in connec- 
tion with the schools in the city proper. All the 
publie school pupils of the city proper can attend 
these schools. ‘The school committee propose to 
recommend the establishment this year of a cook- 
ing school in South Boston and a carpenter shop 
in Roxbury. They propose to keep pace with the 
public demand, and hope in time to be justified in 
the establishment of a central school for manual 
training parallel with the Latin and high schools. 

— D. L. Moody writes from Northfield that two 
fine buildings, a dormitory, dining-hall, and kitchen 
have been erected by the friends of the Mount 
Hermon School at Gill, which are to be occupied 
by 200 —_ and sng, men, in addition to the 100 
now on the place. ‘These buildings are all com- 
plete except the furnishing. ‘To enable them to 
be occupied it will require about $10,000. It will 
cost about $50 to furnish each room. ‘* We have 
now,”’ he says, ‘‘ more students than the buildings 
will hold waiting for admittance, many of them 
young men of great promise. Will not some of 
your readers, who are friends of Christian educa- 
tion, help in this work? They can remit to Wm. 
F. Lee, treasurer, 679 Madison Avenue, New York, 
or to me at Northfield.”’ 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— On Monday, Jan. 4, Pawtucket became a 
city, with Hon. F. C. Sayles, a gentleman prom- 
inently engaged in manufactures, formayor. This 
is the third in number in the State, the other two 
being Providence and Newport. 

— Mr. A. F. Pease has been retlected supt. of 
schools in Pawtucket, and his salary has been 
raised to $2,000. 

— Supt. Littlefield has been unanimously re- 
elected at Newport; salary $3,000. 

— Tuesday, Jan. 12, Professor Gammell deliv- 
ered his annual address before the Rhode Island 


of the State, and 


alluded to the causes of the 
prosperity. 

CONNECTICUT. 
— Education receives due consideration in Gov- 
ernor Harrison’s message. There are in the State 
151,069 children between the ages of 4 and 16, 2 
per cent. of whom attended school during the year 
ending Aug. 31; namely, 125,718 in public schools, 
and 14,480 in private schools. There are 170 pu- 
pils in the normal school, a larger number than in 
any year since 1859; at least 300 of its graduates 
are teaching public schools in the State. With 
reference to the employment of children in various 
kinds of labor, Governor Harrison recommends 
the passage of an act forbidding the employment 
of any under ten years of age, and providing that 
no child under 12 shall be so employed except dur- 
ing the vacations of the public schools, and that 
no child under 14 shall be so employed unless he 
or she shall have attended school 20 weeks during 
the next preceding year. 
— Mr. G. A. Littlefield, of Newport, R. 1., de- 
livered his lecture on ‘‘ What Constitutes a Good 
School,”’ inthe Town Hall at Stamford, last week, 
to an appreciative and not very small audience, 
which included almost all the teachers of the pub- 
lie schools, and those of the best of the private 
schools. The schools of Stamford are so good, 
and the school committee, the clergy, and the edu- 
cated people are so liberal in their judgment and 
treatment of the teachers, that all seemed able to 
enjoy the sharp cuts on poor teachers, and the bit- 
ing sarcasms on ‘‘ Andover,”’ ** college presidents,”’ 
ete., without feeling them as personal attacks, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS, 
S. S. Parker, Wellington, O., says: ‘‘ While 
crossing Lake Erie, I gave it to some passengers 
who were seasick, and it gave immediate relief. ’ 


MANY business men and companies de- 
pend largely upon H. B. Bryant’s Chicago 
Business College for clerks, book-keepers, 
etc. Young men and women who have 
had the benefit of a thorough course of 
training in actual business are regarded 
with the most confidence by business men, 
and have little difficulty in securing good 
situations. 


PREMIUM COLUMN. 


TO THE JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS. 


(Look for a new announcement each week. } 


Tue Journat offers Tuk PormMs 
Prost Writings, COMPLETE, of 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW, 
(Cambridge Edition), 
6 vols., 12mo, gilt top; price, $13.50, 
FOR 


THE BEST 
EXERCISE 


For tHe Usk SCHOOLS, 


Commemorative of the Life and Writings 
of the great American Poet, 


LONGFELLOW. 


The exercise should not exceed two thou- 
sand words, and the premium exercise will 
be published in Tur JourNAL, for the use 
of teachers, for LONGFELLOW’s BrrTuDay, 
Feb. 27. All MSS. should be sent to the 
publisher of Tuk JouRNAL or Epuca- 
TION, on or before Feb. 5, and will be the 
property of Tue JOURNAL. 


Address 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 


shen — its first session with over 140 pu- | this week. Prayer by Rev. Dr. Tenney, addresses| Historical Society. He was retlected president. 
ree, by Mayor Redmon, Judge Emory, and others, His address was very interesting, as it dwelt very 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Where all is itis hard Final Preparation for Amer =| Dunton & Scribner's Penmanship (1849-85). 


lospecify. . . . . Especiall 
‘ndicative of im par tia lit “ 


and due proportion in the 
vriter’s mind. .... The 


‘t school history, as it seems 


'0 us, which has as yet been 
presented to the public.” 
the Nation. 


istov's HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 12mo, 
ks $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
‘on, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW 
PILES Instant relief Final cure in 10 days, 


: * and never returns, N sal 
au . No purge, no salve. 
by will learn of a simple remedy 


IN, 78 Nassua St., N. ¥, 


OUT TO-DAY: 
The TEMPERANCE TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. 


By Proressor A. B. PALMER, of the Univer- 

sity of Michigan. 

Intended for teachers and pupils in the public schoo!s, 
Strongly indorsed by those interested in the cause 


what is called “ Te rance Work.’ Nothing is said 
as to the propriety or efficacy of pledges, moral sua- 
sion, poli agitation, or legislative enactments. 


Price by mail, 60 cts. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 
85 Metrepolitan Bleck, Chicago. 


Expresses no opinions as to [the particular methods of |. 


FOR ALL! $5 to 88 por day easi- 
WORK made. Costly outfit Fass. Address 
SU Pp. v. VIC Augusta, Maine, 


ican and English Colleges, 
PERSONALLY or by CORRESPONDENCE, 


—= BY — 

R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D., 
Author of Manuals of “ Greek and Latin Prose Com. 
position ” (Oxford), “ Civil Law,” ‘ Exerci es 

Iambicae (Cambridge). 

There is a vacancy for one voung man as daily . 
and for one earnest youny lady, desiring sound private 
instruction (whether for college or self-improvement 
ovly,, anda quiet, comfortable home, as @ member of 


the family. 

Dr. Humphreys also continues to instruct students, 
and confidentially to assist professors and classical 
teachers in Greek and Latin composition by correspond- 
ence. 

He is also ly full information respect- 
ing British ana Collages. 

Apply by letter as below. All letters of inquiry on 
the Ae subject must iuclose a remittance of five dollars. 

E. R. HOMPHREYS, 
129 West Chester Park, Boston, Jan. 15, 1886, 


to 
niversities 


Bartholomew's Drawing Books (1866-85), 

Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks. 

Gillet & Rolfe’s New Works on Physics. 

Webb’s Word-Method (1867-85). 

Language Tablets, tor Supplementary .Work. (Pat- 
ented Dec. &, 1885 

Number Tablets, for Supplementary Work in Arith- 
metic, (Patented Sept. 8, 1885) 

Howard’s Practical Series in Arithmetic. 

Dinsmore’s Model Script Spelling Blanks. 

Dinsmore’s First Lessons In Physiology and Hygiene. 

Bond’s Staff-ruled Writing Books. Lo three numbers. 


Please address the publishers, 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


209 Wabash Av., 107 Chambers 8t., 22 Bromfield St., 
Chicago. New York. Boston. 


WANTED, 


To fill an im t position in an cultural Coll 
a lady of Dimestic educated in 
at dace to HIRAM ORCUTT, Mf 
‘anager 
wy te E. Barean cf Education, 
653 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Jan, 21, 1886. 45 
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Some Late Publications, 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Problems in Philosophy. - - . - - Bascom G P Putnam's Sons, Ny, #1 50 
The Evolation of Contemporary Religious Thought. a’alviella “ “4 3 00 

1e Evolution of Contem eligious ou vie 
Aztlan. New Mexico. - ues - - Ritch Lothrop & Co, Boston, 1 25 
After His Kind. - - - - - - Coventry Henry iiolt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Chouans et Bleus. - - - - - - Feval 1 00 
Outlines of Universal History. - - - - Fisher Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, NY,3 00 
Text book of Western Botany. - - - - Gray and Coulter “ ° 2 50 
The Master of L’Etrange. - - - Hal T B Peterson & Fro, Phila, 1 25 
English Worthies: Marlborough. - - - Saintsbury D Appleton & Co, NY 
Applied Geology. - - - - Williams 1 40 
Ecclesiastical Institutions. - - - Spencer 
Silk Bamford O Judd Co, N Y, 30 
The Master of the Mine. ° ° ° Buchanan J W Lovell & Co, 10 
Hallowdell Grange. - Fenn G Routledge & Sons, 1 25 
The Vee Boers. - - - - Reid 1 25 
A Long Search. - - - - : - Roe Dodd, Mead & Co, 1 25 
Poets of America. - - - - - Stedman Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 10 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act,—act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 
—Longfellow. 


— They are never alone that are accompanied 
with noble thoughts.— Sir Philip Sidney. 


—I hate a fellow whom pride, or cowardice, or 
laziness, drives into a corner, and who does noth- 
ing when he is there but sit and growl.— Dr. John- 
son. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
riage Hire and Transferof Baggage Ww stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, oppenue said depot. 

peqeongere arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward pa day. Euro 
n Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
money at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


5 Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop Fringe, &c , Cards 
sent, post-paid, for Ge. Conn. Steam Card 
Worss Hartford, Conn. 554 zz 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for jearning the 
German language. Edition for self instruction in 12 
numbers, at ‘0 centa each, sold separate y ; School-edi- 
tion (without Keys), bound in cloth, g1 25. For sale by 
all bookseliers; sent, pos'-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Prof. A. KNoFLAOCH, 140 Nassau 8t., New York. — 
Prospectas mailed free. b 


Fischer’s Practical Organist. 


Tris edmirable work, coosisting of 2 volumes and con™ 
taining 350 Preiudes, Interludes, Postiades and*Modua- 
latious by the best Earopeas cow posers,is pre-eminently 
& valuable assistant to every young orginist. it is with- 
out doubt the best book of its kind published in this 
country. Priceof Vol. $1.50; Vol. iL $2.00. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., Masic Pablishers, 
No.7 Bible House. 4th Ave., bet. 8th & 9ch Sts., N. Y. 


MAP OF UNITED STATES 
MAP OF EUROPE. 


Each ‘3 ft. by 4 ft. 
Postpaid by maii. cents for the 
Send for Photograph and Descriptive Circalar. 
J. W.C. GILMAN & €O.,, 
eow 14 Bromfield St., Roston. 


WANTED, 


Teachers and successful agents to introduce “Dr 
Cro-By's COMMENTAKY ” on the New Testament, iv 
every connty. It gives both versions with notes on 
the revised text. It has alternate biank leaves for p-r- 
sonal annotation, fine illustrations, exceilent maps, 
charts, etc. 

Taese who so'd ANALYSIS" or 
“Krirro’s sh auld investigate. A few Gen- 
@rai Agents wanted. Address 


©. ©. ALDEN & Pub’'isher-, 
54d 31 Milk Street, Hoston. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 


Sent gratis on application. 
HENRY A. YOUNG &CO.,, 
544h 55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency for 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leaving present situation. Evenings and | gilt 


8 will euffice. 
Write for information, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
538 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


— This world is so wide, and the tastes of man- 
kind happily so various, that there is always a 
chance for every man, and he may win the prize 
by his genius or by his good fortune.— Thackeray. 


Swasey’s BLacksoarps, — J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 

Col. Parker's Opinion.— “‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.’’ F. W. PARKER. 


— The talent of success is nothing more than 
doing what you can do well, and doing»well what- 
ever you do without a thought of fame. 

—Longfellow. 


—Many persons in Pittston are using Ely’s Cream 
Balm, a Catarrh remedy, with most satisfactory 
results. A lady is recovering the sense of smell 
which she had not enjoyed for fifteen years. She 
had given up her case as incurable. Mr. Barber 
has used it in his family and recommends it very 
highly. A Tunkhannock lawyer, known to many 
of our readers, testifies that he was cured of par- 
tial deafness. — Pittson (Pa.) Guzette. Not a liq- 
uid or snuff. 50 cents, 


— Music is the universal language of mankind ; 
poetry, their universal pastime and delight. 
— Longfellow. 
— From Adam’s fall disease came, 
When mortal man is not to blame. 
For sickness’ ills and raging pain 
Use Samaritan Nervine, and you will gain. 
It’s known all over the world by name, 
Masters disease and conquers pain ; 
Cures the sick and heals the lame, 
Invented by a man of fame. 


— The discovery of what is true, and the prac- 
tice of that which is good, are the two most impor- 
tant objects of philosophy.— Voltaire. 

Scott’s EMULSION OF Cop LIVER OIL, 
with HyPERPHOSPHITES, is More Nutritious 
and Strengthening than any other combined or sin- 
gle remedy. ‘The medical profession universally 
attest this fact and prescribe it in consumption, 
and all wasting conditions, with splendid results. 


— Have you ever studied the effect of localities 
on the mind,— on your own mind ? — Hamerton. 


— To successfully use five ‘thats’ in succession 
is a puzzle. So is the fact that a gross of Ester- 
brook’s Easy Writer Pens can be sold for the low 
price of one dollar. 


— Wisdom is the principal thing; therefore get 
wisdom ; and with all thy getting get understand- 
ing.— Proverbs iv., 7 

ApvicE TO Moturers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as ‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 

— The chains worn by Christopher Columbns 
during his confinement at Genoa are owned by 
Signor Baldi, a wealthy Italian gentleman of New 
York City. ‘ 


1 Onur New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers * cheapest system for conducting schools 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chrome excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, #1, 
half set 50 cta. 6OU new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didiomas, school reports, reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, scripture, fine 
. Large set 20c. All postpaid. 
FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


— We onght to regard books as we do sweet- 
meats, not wholly to aim at the pleasantest, but 
chiefly to respect the wholesomeness.— Plutarch. 


SOON TO BE ISSUED! 


MOSES TRUE BROWN’S SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY OF EXPRESSION, 


As Formulated from the Writings of Darwin, Delsarte, and Mantegazaa. 


Bend orders to 


SUPPLEMENTED BY MODERN SOCLENTIFIO METHODS, 
The teone of the Grat edition will be limited to 1,000 copies, 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 1 Beacon Street, Boston, Mase, 


¥UST PUBLISHED: 


OUTLINES 


— or — 


UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


By GeorGe Park Fisuer, D D., LL.D., of Yale College. vol. 8vo. 690 pages. 
, designed as a text-book and for private reading. is a clear and condensed narrative, brought down 
to tee comprising not only a nie of political events, but also a sketch of the progress of litera. 


t, and science, from the beginning of history to the present time. 
“a contains full lists of books for reading and reference, and is furnished with 82 historical maps,— mostly 


ad f them folded. 
cope beod ‘arvengeuneats together with the use of different sizes cf type, has rendered it possible to bring to- 


gether a great amount of matter wi hin a brief compas:, and in a readavie form. 
Extra cloth Binding with leather back, Price by mail, postage free, $3.00. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


554 b 753 and 755 Broadway, New Veork. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 
COMENIUS: His Life and Works. 


By 8. 8S. LAURIE, AM, PRSE, 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


240 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


“ This book ig the most complete,—so far as I know, the only complete,—account of Comenius and his works 
that exists in any language.”’~ [Proiessor Laurie, in his Preface. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


By WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Ph.D. 


Managing Editor Journal of Education; for Twenty Years Sentor Principal of English and Classical School; 
Providence, R. I,; author of various works, Historical, Genealogical, Educational, etc. 


kis a growth from actual e ence in the school-room. It contains twenty five “ Talks.”” The 
1 weil Lound 


book was written for the benefit of both teachers and pupils. It is finely printed and e 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. 


A Book for all Classes of Teachers. 


By JAMES SULLY. A M., 
Examiner for the Moral Science Tripos in the University of Cambridge, England, etc., etc. 
Crown 8vo. 712 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 

“ A book that has been Jong wanted by all who are eng ged in the busines of teaching aud desire to master 
its principles. In the first place, it is an elaborate treatise on the haman mind, of independent merit as repre- 
senting the latest and best work of all schools of psychological inquiry. But of equalimportance, and what will 
be prized as a new and most desirable feature of a work on mental science, is the educational applications that 
are made throughout in separate text and type, so that, with the explication of mental phenomena, @ comes 
at once the applicatioa to the art of education.” 


Lectures on Science and Art of Education. 
By JOSEPH PAYNE, 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. 


The Rev. BR. HW. QUIt K, M.A., Trinity College, Cambrid 
Esaays on Educational Reformers” 
Notice what two eminent educators say of this 
‘These lectures are among the best writings on the) poectures fork to be 
subject in the English language.”"—L. Donron, Prin | pook.”—Gol. F. W. PARKER, Principal of the Cook 
cipal of the Normal Schoo!, Boston, Mass. County Normal School, Chicago. 


Price, in cloth, 75 cts.; in paper covers, 50 cts. 


SCHOOL-KEEPING: How to Do It. 
By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D, 
THE MOST HELPFUL BOOK TO TEACHERS EVER PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE. 


CHAPTER I. i ig Am Practice ; II. How to Begin; III. How to Govern; IV. How to Teach; V. Physical 
Culture; VI. Morals and Manners; VII. Temperance in Schoois, 


Cloth, 2348 pages. 


Price 75 cents. 


The Principles and Practice of Early and Infantile School Education. 


WITH AN APPENDIX OF HYMNS AND SONGS, WITH APPROPRIATE MELODIES. 
By JAMES CURRIE, M.A., Edinburgh, 
8vo. 310 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This work consists of four parts. Part J. Treats of the Principles of Early Education,—the physical. social, 
moral. and inteliectual parts of the child's nature. //. Pubjects of In«truction,—lenguage, number, color, 
form. objects, incidents. singing, etc. Conditions. arrangements, illustration, language. iater tion , 
motives, etc. JV. Organization and Apparatus. Appeaodix, Hymns and Songs, with appropriate melodies. 


Methods of Teaching. 


By JOHN 8WETlT, 


A HANDROYR OF PRINCIPLES AND WORKING MODELS FOR COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
This book isa * Normal School tn covers,” and contalns Methods of Teaching of the most approved char- 


acter, with condensed and specific directions and models for beginners. Price, $1.50. 


These and other books are sent by mail, postage pald, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JOURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION will be granted a liberal discount from the prices 
named, if they crder the books from the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset 8t,, Boston, Mace, 


ESSAYS 
Educational Reformers. 


By ROBERT HERBERT QUICE, 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


The book comprises a series of sketches of the most prominent men of modern times who have contributed to 
the improvement of etucation, either by settiog forth a traer philosophy of what is invulved in education, have 
corrected prevailing ideas as to method, or by their practice have shown a better way of teaching. 

Among these unequaled sketches is given one, of the schools of the Jesuits, of Ro Ascham (b. 1515, d. 
156%) the Tator of Quern Elizabeth, etc. ; Ratich 1571, d. Joho Locke (b. 1632 d. 1704) ; Rous- 
sean (b. 1632,d 1704 ; Pestaivzzi (b. 1745, 1827); aad Jacotot (b. 1770, d. 1840). 


For Reading Circles, and for Educational Libraries this book 1s admirably adapted. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


3 Gomerset Street, Boston, Mase 
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ELY’s | 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
ieafiam m atien, 
Meals the Sores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & Smell. 
Aqnuick Relief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM 
bas gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 
particle is applied to each 
agreeable to use. Price 50c, by ‘mail 


postril; no nein: 


cist 
RROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


Epilepsy, 


, Ugly Blood 
sia, ervousness, 
AG U EIR 0 R 


“yous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Piiousness, Costiveness, Nervous 
kidney Troubles and Irregularities. 
‘yo cares ! or the doctors’ sneers when this 
mvlible remedy is at hand? The afilicted 
find itto bea constitutional specific, and 
a{puntain of vitality and vigor, as refreshing 
and exiilirating as a cool, gushin spring 
water to the perched and fainting traveler in 
ihe desert. To decline taking a sure remedy 
when sickisto court sufferin and invite death. 
(2 Correspondence freely answered, 


The Dr. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE CO., St. Joseph, Mo, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schoois 
ee Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hogistrar. 
CHOOL OF MEDICIN&#, BOSTON UNIVER- 


S(iY. Entrance exawinations, 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmonth College, Hanover, N. H, Address th: 
President, or Prof. R. RUGGLES, 844 as 


__ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
G For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo, GANNETT, A.M. 
nelpal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ies SEMINARY for Young Women, Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages 
Address O, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 an 


NORMAL SOHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art ed on an: 
gy of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
or circular and further particulars apply at th 


in q 
For particulars, address 
®. H. Russet, Principal. 
TR NORMAL 8 HOOL, 
The next term will 


examinatio: 
on Wednesday, Feb. 10, 1886. 
dress Miss ELLEN rps, Pie. 


TR SCHOOL, 
exes. BRIDGEWATER, Miss, 
Or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BOYDEN, A.B 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass. 
Ladies ony. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.L 


gr TR NORMAL SCHOOL, MAss. 
Both Benes. 


For catalogues, address J. @. SOOTT. 183 
STATE NORMAL SCHCOL, 
PROVIDENOR, R. 


Segular course of stad: 
vanced Course for spesint 8 years. A Special and Ad 


for Cirenlar or information, T, J, MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


-/, Common branches, English and Scientific and 
Sestoal. Addrass Rion. & AMTTH. Principals 


INSTITUTE OF TRECHNOLOG Boston 
uf pcurees in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

re Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. Historr. 
"ALEER, Prest. P Sec’ y’ 


BINDER 


For the volume of THH JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
Postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. 00., 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Send for Circulars and Price-liet 
Portralin to this Often” 
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SELECTED. 


FACTS WORTH KNOWING. 

There are 2,750 languages. 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A barrel of rice weighs 600 pounds. 

The average human life is 31 years. 

The first steel pen was made in 1830, 

A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. 

A barrel of pork weighs 200 pounds. 

A span is ten and seven-eighths inches. 

A hand (horse measure) is four inches. 

Watches were first constructed in 1476. 

A storm moves thirty-six miles per hour. 

The first lucifer match was made in 1829. 

The value of a ton of silver is $37,704.84. 

A hurricane moves eighty miles per hour. 

The first iron steamship was built in 1830. 

Modern needles first came into use in 1545. 

Coaches were first built in England in 1569. 

The first horse railroad was built in 1826-27. 

One million dollars of gold coin weigh 3,685 
pounds avoirdupois. . 

Until 1776 cotton-spinning was performed by 
the hand spinning wheel. 

One million dollars of silver coin weighs 58,- 
920.9 pounds avoirdupois. 

The first complete sewing-machine was patented 
by Elias Howe in 1846. 


land in the eighth century. 

Albert Durer gave the world a prophecy of 
future wood engraving in 1527. 

Measure 200 feet on each side, and you will 
have a square acre within an inch. 

Telegraph wires have to be renewed every five 
or seven years, — Universalist. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT. 


To this man will I look, even to him that is poor 
and of a contrite spirit.—Isaiah 66: 2. 


This humble soul my words revive, 
I bid the mourning sinner live, 
Heal all the broken hearts I find 
And ease the sorrows of the mind. 


I say through the grace given unto me, to every 
man that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly, according as God hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith.—om. 12: 3. 


One must be poor to know the luxury of living. 
—George Eliot. 


*€?Tho’ world on world in myriad myriads roll 
Round us with different powers, 
And other forms of life than ours, 
What know we greater than the soul ? 
On God and godlike men we build our trust.”’ 


Senator Logan at Woodstock claimed that the 

test danger threatening us is ‘‘ the increasing 

disregard for law which now pervades our coun- 
try. 

Would you be willing to trust the supervision 
and direction of your life,—your personal actions, 
your business, what you shall do or say,—even for 
a few hours at a time, to a stupid fool; and to act 
in all respects according to his direction ? When 
you saturate your brain with alcohol you do just 
that thing by making a stupid fool of yourself. 


Unsightly is an old face haunted by the vices of 
youth.—George H. Calvert. 


The hearts of men are their books; events 
are their tutors; great actions are their eloquence. 
— Macaulay. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy _for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throatand Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 
tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of hares, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block. Rochester, 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide Vatlety of short, plain, and si 


dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No.13. 


The latest and best 
200 es, Paper, 30 cts.; Cloth, 60 cts. 

fa the full et of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00, 

“This is the best series of the kind published.’ 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Paper, Cloth, $1.08, Provision 
and all occasions. 
a et origivality this is the best books 
the kind.”—Christian Union, N. Y. 
‘e%e Sold by the leading booksellers, or mafled 
upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
Fee Matianal Sahoo! of Oratory. Philade' phie, 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


In a Western College. of Elocution 
and Latin. Salary y 
ORO 


Glass windows were first introduced into Eng- ol 


——— 


Teachers’ Agencies. | Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGSBS, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre. 
senting any but those who are suitable 

R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau 
539 2 West 14th Bt., N. ¥. 


H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Work. City, 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 
References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Secy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Buren, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teacb- 
ers. Address 

M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
5i4tf 36 Bromfield S8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 


[Ag 
Teachers’ Bureau © 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musiciaue, 
etc ,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms. Mus. A. D CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for cand o 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. (7th St., New York City, 


School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti) engaged. 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES ) 


Graduates from the Normal School, with successfa| 
experience, are in great demand at thisagency. Now is 
the time fur all such as desire promotion to register 
HIRAM ORCUTT, a 
‘ana 
oy 8 Somerset Bt., Bosto 


AMERICAN 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. | PEST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schogis, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll » schools, and families superict 
Professors, Princi , Assistants, Tutors, and Gover: - 
esses for of instruction; recommen? s 
good ls to parents. Call on or address 
American Teac. Agency, 
240 =x (1) 23 U Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ABLISHED IN 1889, 

Rome, Ga., MAkog 10, 1885. 
During the t two years I have had occasion to 
seek teachers through the Southern School Agency. I 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woo)wine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de- 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 

him. L. R. GWALTNRY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wisbing to £° South can not afford to over- 

look this A y. 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

eow South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Western & No.-Western Yeachers’ Agency, 


Elmhurst (Chicago), Hil. 


Many competent Teachers wanted for the West and 
the North West the coming eeason. The last four 
months we have had calis for Superintendents, Pro- 
fessors, WRrincipals; Music, Art, Penmanship, and 
Grade Teachers. The number is increasing every 
week. Send for application form 

a Address 0, J. ALBERT, Manager. 


THE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


cocking a change or etter to send 
postal for blank. [#” COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
and Families promptly supplied, without 
charge, with best teachers. Schoo! properties sold. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 


DO YOU WANT, AT 4 
BARGAIN, 


A GREELY TRANSIT SURV? YOR 8 COMPASS, manufac- 
tured in troy, N. ¥. ; with tripod and leveling head ; 
a No 18 telescope with level and clamps, six foot pose, 
33 feet iron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking p'n*, scale, 
tape me.sure, magnifyer, and microscope,— only been 


ueed four times ? Apply to 
HIRAM okcurT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
535 8 Somerset St., Boston. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


An Important New Book! 


By G. C, 


Trade promptly supplied. 


THE 


Essentials Geography. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE. 


FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best mids to the teaching of geography ever published. Itia 
detigned not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text- 
book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and de- 
scriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It is a con- 
densation of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connectioi 
with it This book is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 


Price 30 cents, sent to any address postpaid. 7vachers, School Officers, and the 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston, Masa, 
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Vol. XXUI.—No. 3. 


ONLY AUTHOR 


IZED EDITION. 


SULLY’S 'PSYCHOLOGY 


(ABRIDGED )- 


Part I—Now Ready. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 


In October last, in accordance with an arrangement made with the author, we announced an a 


edition 


of Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology.” It was expected that this new volume would be ready by January Ist, 
bat, as much of the work has been rewritten, especially for teachers’ use, it has been impossible to complete it 


as esriy as expected, and the fi 


art of Sully’s own work has been pablished in pamphiet form to meet pres- 


ret 
ent demands, The author’s abridgement is the book adopted by the Reading Circles and Normal Classes that 
have thus far prescribed Sully’s Psychology as a text-book, and no other authorized edition will be published. 
The complete work will be issaed soon, and duly anounnced. 


eg Teachers are cautioned against purchasing any ed 


ition of this work, except the author’s own abridgment. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 


Barnes’ Brief-History Series. 


United States, .............(Sample Copy), $1.00 
Renewed and Beantified. 
Prance, ......... (Sample Copy), 1.00. 
The World, .........-.......(@ample Copy), 1.60 
Aucieut Peoples,.... ... ...(Sample Copy), 1.00 
Medizval and Medern Peoples “ 1.00 
For the Household and Reference: 

Sarnes’ Pepuliar Uistory of the United 
States. (ne volame. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood 
E ravings and 12 Steel Pilates. Special Price to 
teachers, $3.50 

JUST PUBLISHRD. 

A new Graded Primary United States History care- 
fully graded for intermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 
illustrations. 9maps. I6mo. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 


“The book before us is a rare specimen of whata 
school text book should be. It is written ia a clear, 
easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 
and essential points, so that it is fall of interest to 
young minds * — New England Journal of Education. 

Any of the above malied, postage pald, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 

«*. For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York, 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in f volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents in » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
If, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
volumes, elegant library style, sold only in ; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60. 
For new il strated circular, address 
A. 0, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


| Represents the original cost (including 


revision) of “ Johnson’s Universal 
Cyclopaedia,” and of the three great 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN} BOOKSTORE, | 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8S, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
Lowvox, TAUCHNITZ’S Lerpsio PuBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 


Sabscription Agu for Foreign Periodicals. 
‘ABL SCHOENHOFR, 


{81 144 Tremont @t., Bosten. 


‘tHe VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 11! Broadway. 

Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’l Beaders; 

Leighton’s History ef Home; 

Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s French Course; 

Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and Migher Lessons in English ; 

Hatchison’s Physiology and Mygiene; 

J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. L. SMITH. 

Wabash Ave., Chicago. 2 Franklin 8t., 


School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@,, 
416 15 Gromfield %t., Boston: 


cyclopedias, Johnson’s alone has been 
thoroughly revised and brought down 
to date. Sales average 400 sets a week, 
and our men are coining money in all 
sections of the country. Teachers can 
realize $75 a week. 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St, Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones 8t, gw York, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 
genology Sten and Loge." 

ay’s Phychology, ca, Esthetics, an 
Hart’s German ics for students, 

(4 vols ready) -60 and $1.00 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .50 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Lilus. 
Lefiingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - . 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books. 9 vols. Each 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, - 
Putsam's Series of Atlases. (14 vols 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - A 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - ~- 1.50 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - 41.7 
The mentors Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols) Each. 1,25 


Full list, with specimen mailed pplicatio 
to the publishers. 


TEXT- BOOKS. 


A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL SONG HERALD. 


ew 
Normal Music Course, | conection of Now Rousing War Bove, 
with Temperance Words. Anybody can “join in the 
By JOHN W. TUFTS and HE. HOLT. chorus.” Price 85 cts., or $3.60 per dozen. 
Price to Teachers, 40 cents. 


rae Dal Choice Vocal Duets. Just Published. 


A first-class set of duets, by such masters as Ruben. 
Tbis Manual outlines and presents clear/y aud intel- 


stein, Nicolai, Campana, Tours, Abt, and others. 26 
“ Like the Lark,” 

t tly, a plan by which every enterprisirg teacher | Duets on 144 large pages. Abts J 
ully teach vocal music in school. and “Angel” are good specimens. 


Acopy will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher on re- on 


New Music Books. 


A be ($7.00) is an excellent collection 
EDGAR O. SILVER General Agent, onthe Secular. Selected by 
30 Franklin Street, Bosten, Mass. | for use of Musical Conventions, &. 
Song and Chorus Collection. 50 cta. 
MACMILLAN & 00.’S American Ballad Collection. 600 8. 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS;: Dance Music Collection. For Piano. 
@uxtiey’s Lessons in Klem.Physiclogy, $1.10 cents. 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., American Piano Music Collection. 60 cents. 
Rescee’s Lessous in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10| Four large, handsome,and every way desirable co'- 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemisiry, .70 | jections of good music at low prices. Mailed for 65 cts. 
Sevens’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, .40' each. 
Stewart’s Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. I am Aste y, 1.95 dergarten Chimes. $1.50 Cloth; $1.00 Boards. 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. ant marke? commendation from the lovers of 
the Kindergarten and is a beautifal and v book 


Y 
15422 112 Fourth Ave. New York. for teachers and children. 


THOS. NELSON & “new tons” 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl. $1.75. THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50, 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. '12m0, cloth, READING MUSIC. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1,26. = 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

There has been a decided impetus in Romreenens pe 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL | much talked about and greatly abused method of 


Send for catalogues. 387 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN > ths ber of intell ent teachers have 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. | i is 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Seut by mail on receipt of 35 cts. per copy. 


In order to the system within easy reach of all 
Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu-| who desire to try it, we have iseued 

cation, A System of Drawing used in the lead- 

ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

odaetion than all other systems united. 

te! used as or ect. Teaching. 
Pravg’s Navi, History Series for Children. By THEO, F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD, 
nten to us or Supplemen tary instraction in 

Litastrated for Object-Teaching ber of beautiful Hymn Tunes, Glees, Part Songs, etc. 
(adapted by Bowon | which will prove very delighttal for recreation as weil 

Deena’ te Models, as useful for practice in sight reading. 
Manu 's of | Schoo! Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
er For Catalogue an lars address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 

180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St, New York. 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 

PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Essential Lessons in English, § .75, i 
Baldwin’ Eng’ Literature, Practica TO 


Kellerman’s Elements of Bo‘any, 1.25 

Kellerman’s Plant Analysis, 1.00 19 “urray St., New York, 

Fenno’s science & Artof Eloc’tn, 1.25 P 

Fenno’s Favorites 1, 2, 3, 4, +25 0) ' 
Send for Catalogue and Introduction Prices. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 


Harrison’s French Syntax, rae Praca University Pu blishing Co. 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GROGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


C 


THE NEW MUSICAL 


CURRICULUM 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


*A Piano Instructor 
that has never been excelled. 


FISKES ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. e $2.50 
Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
ANALYTIO GEOMETRY. 


Founded by Mathew Carey, 1785. Centennial, January 25th, 1885. 


BAIRD’S BOOKS 


FOR 


PRACTICAL MEN 


Our new and enlarged Sutshegne of Practical and 
Scientific Books, 96 es Catalogue of Books 
on Steam and the Steam Engine, Mechanics,Machinery, 
and Dynamical Engineering, and a Catalogue of Books 
on Civil Engineesing, Bridge-Building, Strength of Ma- 
terial, Railroad Construction, etc. A catalogue of a 
Miscellaneous Collection of Practical and Scientific 
Books, a list of Books on Electro-Metallurgy, etc. A 
oa of Books relating to Electrical Science, List 
of ing Books on Metal Mining, Metallurgy, Miner- 
alogy, Assaying, Chemical Analysis, etc. List of Books 
on Dyeing, Calico Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Wool- 
en;Manutfacture; and two Catalogues of Books and 
Pamphlets on Social Science, Political Economy, Pro- 
tection, Free Trade, and the Tariff, etc.; and other Cat- 
a'ogues and Circulars, the whole covering every branch 
of Science applied to the arts, sent free and free of post- 
Sor ane ens in any part of the world who will furnish 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Bo ksellers, and Im 
810 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, VA. 


COURSE OF READI 


Ss. ©. 
NG FOR 1885-1886. 


REQUIRED READINCS.— PRICES TO MEMBERS. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
805 


Broadway, New York. 


AND 


JAMES P, MAGEE 
383 B 


remficild St., 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Barnes History of Rome. By J. Dorman Ste-le. $1.00 | 
Chautauqua Text-Book on Roman History. P 10 
Preparatory Latin Course in English. By W. eS 
Wilkinson, D.D. (not required to be read by 


the classes of and ......-. 1.00 
College Latin Course in English. By W. OC. Wilkin- 

A Day in Ancient Rome, By 8. Shumway...... .50 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Political Keonomy. By George M. Steele,LL.D. .60| 


Human Nature. By Lyman Abbott,D D. Paper. .20 


GENERAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN.... 1.50 


Chautauqua ~ te © 
au ourse.—Course No.1 embraces 21 Home Co 


Chautaagaa Text- 
dollar, 4 cortifitate ts given for the 


d, D.D. 000% 068650 
In His Name. By Edward Everett dale. Paver . .30 
Total cost te memmbers,....... $5.50 


Beries Tracts and 2 
Course costs 


The Bible im the XIXth Century. By L. T. Town- 
Paper . 


Nos, 2, 3,and 4 embrace 
0s. ling of each © 2% Home College Series Each 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEG®AL CALCULUS. The 
ANALITIO MECHANIOS. HYDRO-MECHANICS. EXAMINE 
*,* Bend for catalogue. regu- | 
33 durray and 27 Warren Sts., New YorE lar re- it yourself and be 
tail price p> convinced ofits su- 
P periority. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Wesatlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spelilers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard's Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


TALKS WITH TEACHERS, 


303 eow 
postage paid, on receipt 
of two dollars. 


oc PUBLISHED BY 
The John Church Co., 
Address § NEW ENG. PUBLISHING 00., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bomerset St., Roatan 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Lan Lessons, Co’ tien, Read Spelli 

= the text-books of t clectic Educational Series, 262 

cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, postpaid, by mail, on receipt of 60 cents. . 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Lan Exercises, Grammar and 
and Composition. By U. ©. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School 
LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART HiI., follows the inductive Method. essen 4 
mar are presented. The relation of worda, pbrases, and sentences to an are ought 
ral and progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is begun at the very ou 
mo of students are presented for forma! composition. 
ercises © cheapest series published. Following are the prices for first intro- 
ote ae schools, and for single specimen copies by mall, postpaid, for examination with a view to first 
LONG'S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, Part L................. 
EBCISEKS, Teachers’ Edition, including 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


G. STHARNG, N. Agent, Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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